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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[' is not yet certain whether the French will regard 

favourably the latest offer of the British Government 
to accept sixty-two annuities of £12,500,000 in discharge 
of the French debt, but the offer is generous beyond any 
precedent history. The annuities would be fixed and 
would be France’s sole responsibility ; they would be un- 
Personally we are glad 
has been made, though it will be called 
‘akness. The very 
of incessant bickering and mis- 


affected by German r 
that such an offer 
a fresh ¢ 
getting rid of this cause 
trust is a relief. The bitter atmosphere will be worth 
paying something for. We have our first 
about the extent and character of the debt, 
something of the incidents in London 


‘parations, 


xample of we prospect of 


written in 
ke ading article 
and he re 


nd their outcome 


we must say 


7 * * * 
M. Caillaux arrived last Sunday con- 


ve nations began on Monday morning. 


night, and the 
It will be 
bered that some weeks ago French experts visited London 
and offered such a small proportion of the £20,000,000 a 
asked for by the British Government that the 
Treasury felt bound to reject the offer. The experts re- 
turned to Paris, and it was hoped that M. Caillaux on this 
occasion would make a much more substantial offer. To 
be frank, we had the right to expect this, especially as in 
the interval the British Government had reduced their 


remem- 


year 


figure from £20,000,000 a year to £16,000,000. The con- 
versations, begun on Monday, were continued on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. On Wednesday afternoon the Cabinet 
was unexpectedly summoned, though the Prime Minister 
was absent, and after it had met twice Mr. Churchill made 
The £16,000,000 
annuity demanded three weeks ago had been reduced to 
£12,500,000, and M. Caillaux, though he had been unable 
to offer more than £10,000,000, would lay the proposals 
before the French Cabinet. Mr. Churchill added that 
M. Caillaux had already made a noteworthy advance on all 
previous French offers. That is true, though we still do 
not pretend to admire French ideas of how to pay debts. 
* * * * 


an extremely important announcement. 


between Mr. 
statement made by M. 
of a moratorium promised 
Churchill 


however, 


There was, however, a_ discrepancy 
Churchill's statement 
Caillaux. M. Caillaux spoke 
by the British Government for five years. Mr. 
had nothing this. Mr. Churchill, 
did not omit to mention the familiar and essential prin- 
ciple that any payments made by France to America 
must be accompanied by proportionate payments to 
us. As though to signalize the triangular nature of the 
whoie transaction the American Ambassador had several 
conversations with British Ministers on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. By design or coincidence the American 
President Tuesday that the indulgence 
with which treated was not to be 
regarded as a The American principle, 
in fact, was that nation must be treated 
according to its “ But suppose that 
we let France off as easily that would 
increase her paying capacity in the eyes of America. 
In other words the let France off the 
America would expect her to pay to Washington. America 
would get what we lost. That must be prevented. 
* * * * 

What is the present capacity of France to pay ? Lord 
Bradbury has estimated that France could pay in dis- 
charge of her debt to Great Britain and America between 
£40,000,000 £50,000,000 a without the help 
of German reparations. But reparations would almost 
certainly be a great help as it must be remembered that 
under the Dawes Scheme cent, 
the 22 per 
that 
themselves 


and a 


said about 


announced on 
Belgium had 
precedent. 
each debtor 
capacity to pay.” 


been 


as she proposes, 


more we more 


and year 


France is allotted 52 per 
allotted to Great Britain. 
never really 
tax- 


as against cent. 
[It is unfortunate 
consented to tax 
ation in Great Britain amounts to £15 7s. 2d. per head, 
but in France it is only €7 6s. 11d. per head. 

* * a oy 


Frenchmen have 


adequately. The 


In our leading article have frankly expressed our 


feelings about the French attempt to whittle down the 
debt. We that the whole 


believe French people as a 


have been misled by the statesmen who immediately 
preceded M. Caillaux as to the reality of French obli- 
gations, and we cannot think that it is right for an 


encourage by polite 


will 


English newspaper to pretences 


the continuance of this deception. We take an 


example of the kind of thing that is being said in France 
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from the Ere Nouvelle because that paper generally 
stands for M. Caillaux’s policy :— 

“Tf M. Caillaux finds himself face to face with a truc gentleman 
he will not be disappointed ; even if be finds himself faccd with a 
mere trafficker he may nevertheless suceced in bringing him to 
reason, for premenitory warnings of a grave crisis, more numerous 
day by day, are coming to the cars of the British Government. On 
the confines of the Far East the two spectres loom which rightly 
terrify the rulers of the Empire. Canton! Shanghai! Revolution 
is growling in the interior ef China—at the gates of India, and, 
despite the barrier of the Himalayas, its echoes threaten to reach 
ere long Bombay, and thence to Cairo. This is no propitious moment 
for playing the Shylock.” 

The Matin remarked that if M. Caillaux offered more 
than £9,000,000 he would deserve to be stoned, though 
we may hope that it was the jingle of words—cailloux 
and Caillaux—which filled this journalist’s mind rather 
than any definite thoughts of violence. 

* * * * 

A Reuter message from Peking says that the Powers 
are on the point of sending an Identical Note in reply to 
the Chinese Government’s Note on the “ unequal 
treaties.” It is also announced that both Great Britain 
and America have accepted the Chinese invitation to 
take part in the Tariff Conference in October. In the 
meantime the situation does not seem to be improving 
much though the Cantonese embargo on shipping 
has not proved capable of enforcement. The Shanghai 
correspondent of the Morning Post, in a message published 
on Tuesday, said that no progress was being made 
towards holding the Judicial Inquiry into the Shanghai 
riots. The Chinese Government refused to be repre- 
sented at the Inquiry, and most foreigners felt that 
without Chinese representation the inquiry would be 
useless. He added that the continued silence of the 
diplomats and also of the Shanghai Municipal Council 
was being criticized, but that the idea of sending out a 
special British Commissioner to China (which we men- 
tioned last week as having been proposed by Lord Gosford) 
was warmly welcomed by the business men of Shanghai. 

. * * « 

We trust that the British Government will take the 
lead, or at the very least not lag behind America, in 
demonstrating to the Chinese that there is much in their 
present agitation which we think natural and _praise- 
worthy and which we should unquestionably be doing 
ourselves if we were in their place. We mean that a 
conscious sense of nationality ought not to be ignored 
or rejected as though it were a kind of impudent preten- 
sion. Many Englishmen talk as though we must settle 
the Chinese problem quickly for no other reason than that 
we are suffering great losses in trade. These losses are, 
of course, not to be thought of lightly and the Chinese 
are likely to suffer from them almost as much as we do. 
But it is, to say the least of it, not very tactful to base our 
policy on confessed self-interest. We have helped to 
educate the Chinese in Westernism, and we ought frankly 
and generously to accept the consequences of what we 
have done. We ought to prove that we are really, what 
we are sure all Englishmen wish to be, China’s disinterested 
friend who wants to encourage all the best sides of national- 
ism, while of course insisting on safety for foreign persons 
and property. 

& e * 

The situation in India has distinctly improved. The 
Viceroy has made a speech appealing for co-operation, 
and the new President (or Speaker) of the Legislative 
Assembly, Mr. Patel, has unexpectedly but handsomely 
responded to Lord Reading’s appeal. Mr. Patel is one 
of the most prominent leaders of the Swarajists. The 
Viceroy’s speech was delivered to the Legislature on 
Thursday, August 20th, and, as had been anticipated, 
contained no new proposals. Indeed, Lord Birkenhead’s 
recent speech had made it plain enough that no new 


—~ 


proposals were under consideration, but that British 
policy was simply to carry on (probably till 1929, whey 
the ten years’ experiment in the present reforms comes 
to an end) in the hope that it may be more clear then than 


now what ought to be done. 
* * * * 


As our readers know, we were not entirely satisfied 
with this plan of watching and waiting, with the possibility 
that in 1929 there might be a dangerous void with nothing 
ready to be put into it. It is true that Lord Birkenhead 
invited the Indian leaders to make proposals to the 
British Government if they wished to do so. But he 
did not say in advance what the British attitude would 
be towards such schemes as the Swarajists are known to 
have in mind. It would have been better, we think, if 
Lord Birkenhead, when expressing British willingness to 
consider Indian proposals, had stated explicitly certain 
principles which we should have to regard as indispensable 
for the maintenance of the Central Government and for 
the preservation of peace. For our part, so long as the 
indispensable reservations were made, we should be 
willing to consider an extremely wide measure of Indian 
self-government under a Federal Constitution for all 
India. We must admit now, however, that if the Indians 
prefer to continue under the Chelmsford-Montagu reforms 
and show a genuine desire to make the system work, it 
will be unnecessary to consider any new proposals. 

* * * a 

Lord Reading in his speech, which was a corollary to 
Lord Birkenhead’s speech, expressed emphatic regret at 
the indifferent reception which had been given in India 
to what Lord Birkenhead had said. Lord Birkenhead’s 
purpose had been to send a message of sympathetic 
encouragement to all those who desired 
Government within the Empire. If progress was to be 
made it was essential to get rid of bitterness and suspicion, 
The moment had not arrived for an inquiry, under the 
Government of India, into the reforms. The fact was 
that the events of the last few years had damped the 
hopes of many in England who wished India well. It 
would, nevertheless, be possible to rekindle those hopes 
if only India offered friendliness instead of menace. 
No special sanctity belonged to the year 1929. Inquiry 
into the Constitution might take place at any time not 
later than 1929 if the British Government were satisfied 
that there was already a genuine attempt at co-operation. 
The Swarajists appeared to be disappointed with the 
speech, though it was delivered with marked earnestness. 

* * * x 

What happened on Monday, when Mr. Patel succeeded 
Sir Frederick Whyte as President of the Assembly, was 
therefore all the more agreeable. The Viceroy’s message 
approving of Mr. Patel’s election was read, and Sir 
Frederick Whyte then addressed Mr. Patel, who was clad in 
the homespun cloth affected by the Swarajists and wore 
a Gandhi cap. After speeches in honour of Sir Frederick 
Whyte’s impartiality and courtesy had been made Mr. 
Patel withdrew and presently returned in the rebes and 
wig of his new office. The sequel was remarkable. As 
he had put off his homespun clothes so had he also put 
off his Swarajist doctrines—at all events for the time 
being. In his speech he declared that he had accepted 
ofiice fully understanding all the implications of his act. 
The Swarajists had been described as destructive critics ; 
their duty now was to show that they could also construct. 
The Viceroy had pleaded for co-operation, Sir Frederick 
Whyte had pleaded for co-operation, and now he himself 
pleaded for it. ‘“ From this moment I cease to be a 
party man.” There had been rumours, he said, about 
his attitude towards the Viceroy. The truth was that 
if the Viceroy required him ten times a day he would 
always attend and his assistance would always be at the 
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disposal of the Government officials. One man does not 

make a political summer, we know, but it is impossible not 

to cherish a fearful hope that a new era may be opening, 
~ a * * 


We fear that Abd-el-Krim is showing no signs of willing- 
ness to discuss the French and Spanish proposals for 
peace in Morocco. As we pointed out last week, the 
proposed terms are not unreasonable nor altogether 
wanting in generosity. Abd-el-Krim’s confidence must 
be intense or he would not ignore such proposals. As it 
is, the French and Spanish delegates, who were waiting 
at Tangier and Melilla to receive any envoys whom 
Abd-el-Krim might send, have been withdrawn. The 
French campaign has had a considerable preliminary 
suecess, as the territory of the Tsul tribe, north of the 
Fez-Taza road, has been entirely encircled by French 
columns and eight out of nine divisions of the tribe have 


surrendered. 
x * * * 


A curious incident has been the bombardment by Abd- 
el-Krim’s artillery of the little island fortress of Alhucemas. 
The island is only a few hundred yards from the Riff 
shore, and is therefore an easy target, but as the Spanish 
garrison on the island and the Riffs on the mainland have 
found it advantageous to trade with one another there 
has nearly always been a truce by tacit consent. At 
last, however, all the Spanish talk about a grand attack 
on Alhucemas Bay ended in the Riffs deciding to act 
first. The Spaniards, for some reason best known to 
themselves, had actually stated when the attack would be 
delivered—possibly, one is tempted to think, because they 
never intended it. It was not unnatural, therefore, for 
Abd-el-Krim to act on the assumption that this curious 
little local truce had been broken by the Spaniards 
themselves, 

- * . * 

We deeply regret the death of the Dean of Westminster, 
Bishop Herbert Ryle. The son of the stoutly evangelical 
Bishop of Liverpool, he was a broad-minded Churchman, 
whose early distinction was that of profound scholarship 
in Hebrew, biblical criticism and theology generally. 
The lives of father and son make one see a gap of a full 
century between Christian learning and thought here and 
in Tennessee. The Dean was a scholar of Eton and King’s, 
like the Dean of St. Paul’s, fellow of King’s, Hulsean 
Professor of Divinity and President of Queen’s College 
at Cambridge, before he was made Bishop of Excter. 
Thenee he was translated to Winchester, where he broke 
down his health by overwork. Finally he became 
* Abbot” of Westminster, as he liked to be called, 
and filled that stately office admirably, making it felt 
that the Abbey is indeed a centre of the English-speaking 
races. He is a great loss to the Convocation of Canterbury, 
and as Chairman of the House of Clergy in the National 
Assembly he will be most difficult to replace. He always 
gave an impression of remarkable dignity which never 
obscured the most warmly sympathetic personality 
beneath it. 

* * * * 

Sir George Taubman Goldic, a Manxman by origin, 
died last week after a life of work that was of immense 
importance to the British Empire. Nigeria was as 
much his creation as Rhodesia is due to Cecil Rhodes. 
Nearly fifty years ago he was travelling in the Niger 
country and realized that the state of British trade there 
and relations with the natives were bad. He somehow 
achieved encugh influence to improve both enormously, 
by organizing the traders and, in regard to the natives, 
by restricting the sale of liquer and other measures. 
By 1886 he succeeded in persuading the British Govern- 


ment to take so much interest and responsibility as were 
involved in granting a charter that gave almost sovereign 
powers to the Niger Company. So armed he made treaties 
with the native races and successfully faced growing 
competition from Europe. He was recognized as the 
adviser of the Government in delicate dealings with 
Germany and others over West African questions. Only 
once—in 1897—he had to organize a small native war, 
and in 1900 he handed over to the Colonial Office a secure 
and prosperous colony. 
* * * - 

A great deal of suffering and hardship is bound to 
be caused among small Irish investors, annuitants, 
societies and charities with a little capital by the failure 
of the Free State Railways to pay any dividend on their 
ordinary stock. The interest on the guaranteed prefer- 
ence stock is only paid by drawing on the compensation 
fund provided by the home Government after the War 
to settle claims arising from contrel during the War. 
There are so many familiar points in the dreary story 
that it forms a serious warning for us here. There 
was the pre-War security of these investments, the 
compulsory amalgamation on similar lines to the amal- 
gamations of the English and Scottish railways; there 
was the huge increase of wages in a “ sheltered ”’ industry 
and the same objections to reducing them; there is 
the same demand for reduced fares and freight charges ; 
the same competition with growing road _ transport 
and the same general decrease of business. 

* * * * 

The Royal Aero Club and provincial clubs have done 
their best for the science of aviation. Their work will 
receive great stimulus through the formation of the 
London Aeroplane Club and, we hope, provincial clubs 
on similar lines. The London Club was formally opened 
by the Under-Secretary of State for Air last week. It 
will have machines in which the members will learn to 
pilot and, on receiving certificates, be able to fly alone. 
If another war should come, amateur and commercial 
pilots will be a reserve, but while the Air Ministry will 
have that in mind, the amateur pilot need feel no shadow 
of war over him beyond that sense of a duty to put any 
accomplishment at his country’s service in time of need. 
There will be about the clubs a compromise between pure 
voluntaryism and State control, since the Air Ministry 
will help clubs financially and exercise some control. 

* * 4 * 

We have often expressed the opinion that some of 
the best reading in literature is to be found in diaries 
that were never intended for publication. Those who 
agree should not miss the extraets appearing day by 
day in the Morning Post from the diary and letters 
of the Duchess of Northumberland, the heiress of the 
Percies who married Sir Hugh Smithson, first Duke 
of the third creation. Many books, composed with 
scissors and paste or otherwise, and dealing with Georgian 
days, are eagerly read, but give a less true and vivid 
view of those times and the court circles that attract 
readers. The Duke was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
where the Duchess lived for two years. We hope for 
a lively account of Wilkes’s elections. The Smithson 
family has, of course, a special interest for all who know 
Washington. 

. . . ~ 

Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent. on 
August 6th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
101 }} ; on Thursday week 101}{ ; a yearago1014%,. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on ‘Thursday 893 ; on Thursday 
weck 89}; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Thursday 76}xd.; on Thursday week 78}: a year 
ago 76jxd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE FRENCH DEBT 


i fuer result of M. Caillaux’s visit to London is that 

each side knows more accurately than ever before 
what is in the other's mind about the debt. If an agree- 
ment can be reached it will be reached soon. There has 
never been a better opportunity beeause since the War no 
French Prime Minister has had so marked a disposition and 
capacity for real politik as M. Caillaux has. Just because 
he is a financier he is international or cosmopolitan in 
spirit; he knows as well as any man in France how 
intimately French credit depends upon the esteem in 
which his country is held abroad. His avowed object is 
to restore French credit, and in both his brain and his 
heart he knows that esteem for France will go up by leaps 
and bounds if she pays her external debts. Indeed, we 
venture to say that if M. Caillaux were left to himself 
and could decide this matter in a politically watertight 
compartment, he certainly would not think it worth while 
to haggle about a payment of two and a half millions a 
vear more than he has offered. He has, however, to reckon 
with his nominal supporters at home, who are ready on 
little provocation to set upon him the whole pack of 
hounds which are even now with difficulty restraining 
themselves from giving tongue about the “ defeatist ” 
history of M. Caillaux. 

By this time the British public has become, we imagine, 
quite bemused by all the figures which are dealt out daily 
in the Press about the French debt. Let us therefore try 
to disentangle as bricfly as possible the figures which 
really matter. France owes to Great Britain in round 
figures £600,000,000 and to America £790,000,000 (includ- 
ing interest). She has not repaid any of this debt nor has 
she paid any interest on it. Meanwhile Great Britain is 
paying to America, by way of interest and sinking fund, 
over £35,000,000 a year, and is paying it on behalf of our 
Allies who through us borrowed money from America 
during the War. At the time when the money was 
borrowed Great Britain could not stop to parley; the 
urgent immediate object was to win the War; and when 
America at a certain point required Great Britain to back 
the bill before she would advance more credits to France 
and Italy, Great Britain consented. 

Shortly after the War Great Britain would have been 
ready to cancel all debts as between the Allies. It was 
said, and for our part we heartily agreed with the argu- 
ment, that there was something odious in balancing money 
against human lives and against devastated districts. 
We had paid out much more money than France had paid, 
but France had lost more men and had seen some of her 
richest districts overrun and ruined. In course of time, 
however, America made it known that she intended to 
stand on the letter of the law. She intended to demand 
repayment for all the money she had lent. That announce- 
ment changed the whole situation. There was nothing 
for it, as we stated at once when the demand was made, 
but to pay our debt to America without arguing about it. 
We took the line that no moral question could possibly 
enter into the transaction. We had borrowed money, we 
had signed our name to the bond, and when America 
asked us to redeem the bond there was nothing for men 
of honour to do but to submit. Mr. Baldwin went to 


America to fund the debt, and he succeeded in doing so on 
terms which in any other transaction would have been 
-alled considerate to us, but which nevertheless left us 
with a new burden to bear of over £30,000,000 a year. 
Now this burden, we repeat, is not our own debt to 
America, but is borne by us chiefly on behalf of France. 


—— 


It is from this burden and from this alone that we ask 
to be relieved. 

According to the Balfour declaration, to the principle 
of which the British Governnient still clings, there js 
no thought of claiming from the French a payment 
greater than that which we owe on their behalf to America, 
That is a very generous proposal, we think, to come from 
a country as greatly overtaxed as this country is; but 
there is something more to add. Great Britain has 
said that if anything is received from Germany as 
reparations under the Dawes Scheme she will not put 
the money in her pocket but will allow France to reduce 
her payments to us by that exact amount. It has 
been calculated by experts that we ought, on a con- 
servative estimate, to get not less than £10,000,000 a 
year as reparations from Germany. Other experts 
who cannot precisely be called optimists, though no 
doubt they are more optimistic than some of their 
colleagues, have estimated that we shall get as much 
as £20,000,000 a year. Taking the lower estimate, 
Great Britain has recently been asking France to pay 
us £20,000,000 a year—that is to say, the equivalent 
of the £30,000,000 which we pay on her behalf to the 
United States, minus the £10,000,000 a year which 
we hope to receive in reparations. More recently still 
the £20,000,000 was reduced to £16,000,000, and on 
Wednesday to £12,500,000, though the idea of repara- 
tions being used in aid of French payments was dismissed 
at this last stage. For a long time France has been 
pleading poverty, but Lord Bradbury, who has care- 
fully examined the French resources and revenues, 
has come to the conclusion that the French could 
pay to Great Britain and America something between 
£40,000,000 and £50,000,000 a year even without the 
help of reparations. 

The last thing we want to do is to stick pins into 
France and to create that kind of ill feeling which might 
delay a settlement and which would in any case help 
to produce an irritation that would be traceable in all 
our dealings. But after careful consideration we have 
come to the conclusion that nothing is really to be 
gained by pretending that the attitude of the French 
Press towards the British demands is natural and excus- 
able. By putting on a face of apology—entirely the 
wrong kind of countenance to express the consideration 
and even the generosity with which we have tried to 
behave—we should only encourage the French news- 
papers to think that there must be some justification 
for what they have been saying about our rapacity and 
meanness. We have always had an intense admiration 
for the French people, for their art of life, their fertility 
in ideas, their charm, dignity and self-respect, and not 
least of all for their wonderful gallantry, and we refuse 
to believe that they really have the incomparable power 
of self-deception which many of their newspapers are 
now displaying. What has happened is that the people 
have been deceived, not by themselves but by a succession 
of statesmen who have solemnly informed them that 
they owe nothing to anybody, and that if the truth 
were told much would be owing to them. M. Caillaux, 
as we have already said, knows better. 

Under the Dawes Scheme Germany is held capable 
of paying £50,000,000 a year. Does France really mean 
that with a wealth equal at present to that of Germany, 
with flourishing industries, and with an allocation of 
over £27,000,000 a year out of German reparations, 
she could not make an annual payment of £20,000,009 
in order to discharge, on unprecedentedly favourable 
terms, a debt of £600,000,000 ? We can only hope that 
when M. Caillaux returns to France he will, as the realist 
he is, go on explaining the facts, 
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INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
" Sagrepronges is the most truly international thing 


THE 


in the world. It knows no boundaries and moves 
almost automatically, as do the forces of Nature. Like 
water, it finds its own level. It is, no doubt, capable, 
again like water, of being temporarily held up, or con- 
trolled ; but essentially it is always a free thing, and 
obeys the laws of its own being. The first of these 
laws is that trade is never between countries, but always, 
in the last resort, between individuals. All commerce 
is barter, and barter is a reciprocal act between two 
individuals. But, since trade is a thing which cannot 
be kept in air-tight cells, and since no one has ever been 
able effectually to forbid the banns of commerce, it is 
most right and proper that there should be an Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. There was a great 
gap to be filled, and the new institution of which I am 
writing exactly fills it. The International Chamber of 
Commerce was founded five years ago, and the Third 
Congress was held in Brussels in June of this year. And 
a very noteworthy gathering it was. The previous two 
Congresses had been important, but that of this year 
showed how firm was the foundation on which the work 
had been built. There were as many as seven hundred 
and fifty representatives drawn from thirty-three nations. 
Of these delegates eighty-five were British. The United 
States of America with her splendid and_ insatiable 
desire for consultation and discussion sent no less than 
two hundred. Belgium supplied ninety-two, France 
fifty-seven, Holland forty-two, Italy twenty-five, Czecho- 
slovakia twenty-two, Sweden seventeen, and Hungary, 
Japan and Poland ten each. Finally, it is most im- 
portant to record that within the last few weeks Germany 
has joined the International Chamber. That is a long 
step in the right direction. The German delegates may 
feel assured that they will be received on a basis of 
absolute equality. Their confréres fully recognize that 
no institution dealing with international trade could 
regard itself as truly representative unless the greatest 
trading community of the European Continent were 
fully recognized. 

But, though the numbers are important, quality, not 
quantity, is the essential thing. The delegates at Brussels 
were scrious business men and represented powerful and 
stable interests. For example, the President was Dr. 
Walter Leaf, the chairman of the Westminster Bank 
and the head of the Bankers’ Association. Among the 
American contingent may be mentioned Mr. Owen D, 
Young, who can best be described as the guardian angel 
of the Dawes Scheme. The British delegates included 
such men as Sir Arthur Shirley Benn, Sir Felix Schuster, 
Sir Algernon Firth, Sir Arthur Balfour and Sir Alan 
Anderson. In a word, the delegates were worthy of 
the objects and aims set before them. 

The machinery provided by the Chamber will enable 
it “to examine political and commercial proposals that 
affect all traders, to support the good and to block evil 
proposals.” In a word, it is a powerful weapon for 
stability and also for progress, placed in the hands of 
commerce. Next, as the Report of the “ British Com- 
mittee’ points out, the Chamber makes for better 
understanding. Many delegates who arrived at Brussels 
“burdened with suspicion and a sense of injury at some 
act of a foreign nation or their foreign competitors ”’ 
found again and again that their suspicions were due 


to ignorance. ‘ Friendly and unofficial meetings sent 


the suspicious delegate home ready to convince his 
confréres that they will make more progress by 


= « 


co-operation than by 
excellent spirit in which the Chamber has been founded 
and has been earvi mn. 

As to the actual work done. I can say with truth that 
it is a serious contribution to the cause of international 


pinpricks.” So much for the 


intercourse, and that vistas of vast importance have 
been opened for future work. First as to what it has 
There lie before me three or four 
businesslike and far-reaching Reports. Take, for example, 
Brochure No. 34 entitled Double Taxation. In it is 
to be found a survey of the work of the International 
Chamber of Commerce since the Rome Congress. It 
will be seen that definite progress has been made along 
this very difficult road. It is very delicate ground, but 
I hope I may not be thought to be an unhallowed intruder 
if I suggest that the investigators and experts should 
never allow themselves to forget that it is always the 
human being who pays a tax, and never an inanimate 
thing. Stocks and stones, and stocks and shares, earth, 
fire and water have no pockets into which to put their 
phantom hands, and no power to sign cheques. Though 
we talk about things being taxed, what happens under 
these concealing words is the effort to measure the 
amount for which individual taxpayers have to draw 
their cheques, by the amount of their possession or 
occupation of certain specific forms of material wealth. 
The land, the pictures, the plate, and the houses of 
dead men cannot be made to exude cheques, but the 
amount which the inheritors can be made to pay can, 
of course, be measured by the amount of the material 
things, and the rights and services to which they succeed. 
In other words, the distinction between impéts réels 
(taxes in rem) and impdéts personnels (taxes in personam) 
is not a true difference in kind, though in practice, no 
made on the Continent 


done or is doing. 


doubt, the legal distinctions 
are of immense importance. 

Attached to the point of double taxation is the taxation 
of such amphibious things as shipping profits, impersonal 
or schedular taxes, graduated taxation, tax-payer’s 
wealth of capital, and, last but not least, fiscal domicile. 
Horresco referens! My hair stands on end as I survey 
the terrible subtleties of Finance Ministers at their wits’ 
end (as a witty Frenchman once said) “to pluck the 
tax-paying goose in such a way as partly to conceal 
the operation.” 

Another of the Brochures, No. 35, is a fascinating 
as well as most important piece of work. It is entitled 
To Facilitate the International Circulation of Cheques. 
Except in the great capitals, one often finds traders and 
even hotel keepers, who look sad and depressed when one 
offers them a cheque and declare, “ Alas! Monsieur, we do 
not understand cheques here. It is not our system.” Of 
course, the various cheques and bills of exchange are only 
peaks in the same financial mountain range, but it is 
curious to see how much they differ in their details, 
I have ‘no doubt, however, that the able and ingenious 
men who are at work on the Committee will ultimately 
make clean a field now filled with weeds and _thistles. 

Most important of all is the Report of the Committee 
on Economic Restoration. Here we are at rock bottom. 
What the world wants is greater facilities for exchange 
—a reforging of the broken links in the great chain of 
commerce. Until this is done, things are bound to go 
ill. That it can be done is not to be doubted for a 
Let us then wish ‘‘ God-speed ” to the gallant 
and to 


moment. 
ship “ International Chamber of Commerce ” 
all who sail and work in her. 

If our readers want to know more, they have only te 
communicate with the British National Committee, 14 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 1. 

J. St. Loe Srracuey. 
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SWEDEN AND PROHIBITION: THE 
MIDDLE WAY 


FYNHE Scandinavian nations, as any traveller may dis- 

cover at a glance, have taken more thought about 
some details of social evolution than any other peoples. 
The sale of alcohol is one of these. All of them have 
wrestled with the question, and the battles have inclined 
now this way, now that; but at last it begins to be clear 
where success lies and where failure. 

The key is to be found in Sweden. At first throughout 
the North the master zeal was for stark Prohibition ; and 
the Prohibitionists won in both Norway and Finland. 
In spite of the difficulty of resisting the influence of her 
neighbours on either side, Sweden, after a very brief ex- 
periment in Prohibition, sought a middle way—and found 
it. To-day this movement towards Prohibition has been 
scotched by the success of an ingenious system of national 
control. 

One of the most ardent apostles of Prohibition in 
Swedish politics, now a convert to the newer method, sur- 
rendered his theory in submission to one quite simple 
practical fact. It was proved in Sweden, as indeed in the 
neighbouring countries, that alcohol, in a more or less yalat- 
able form, can be cheaply and easily manufactured. The 
richer classes, who at first were the worse offenders, made 
it in their houses for their own consumption by means of 
stills that were small and easily concealed. The farmers 
extracted alcohol from their potatoes, and with yet 
greater ease than either, the wood-cutters extracted it 
from sawdust. Prohibition, in short, clearly meant that a 
stronger and more poisonous spirit would be consumed in 
large quantities by all classes, who would at the same 
time suffer in character from the habit of legal evasion. 
The consumption of alcohol would not even possess the 
secondary advantage of helping the national exchequer. 
What we may call “the catastrophe of Prohibition,” 
confronted with this physical fact, has come under the 
writer's personal notice in Norway. It seemed entirely 
reasonable a priori that alcohol of a greater strength than 
twelve per cent. should be absolutely prohibited. Beer 
and light wines, which came outside the ban, should 
content any reasonable being. Unfortunately, they did 
not. The custom and tradition of the country were, and 
are, in favour of that form of alcohol we call spirits. 
When Prohibition came, the crudest and most obnoxious 
form of brandy was manufactured in quantity, especially 
in the smaller farm-houses; and a hardly less virulent 
liquid was smuggled in from Continental ships. It 
became a common experience to find victims so _pro- 
strated that they seemed to be drugged; and in many 
works it was hopeless to expect labourers and artisans to 
do a fair quota, or indeed deal at all with any fine work, 
throughout Monday. The effects of the poison absorbed 
on Saturday and Sunday did not wear off for at least 
twenty-four hours. Corruption was added. Doctors 
could be found who would prescribe spirits for any 
applicant who paid five shillings down. 

Faces with such experiences as these in the neighbour- 
ing countries a very practical and patriotic group of 
Swedes looked round for other solutions, and very 
soon adopted and put on trial an original scheme of regu- 
lation that has already achieved good results and promises 
better. Sweden began to deal with the question as long 
ago as 1855; and in 1866 “ the Gothenburg system,” 
which won a wide international reputation, was elaborated. 
It was not altogether unlike the idea of our Trust Houses, 
as first established in Hertfordshire, but it was reunicipal, 
not private. The system was too limited in scope 


to be of real national influence, but the idea was there; 


ee 


and its final evolution belongs to the year 1917, when 
the system worked out by Dr. Bratt came into force, 
Everyone who has temperance reform at heart should 
have acquaintance with “the Bratt system” and its 
effects. It is confessedly the best of many systems 
now under trial all round the circle of the world. 

The gist of it is this. The whole of the retail trade was 
taken away from private hands and handed over to the 
so-called “‘ system companies,” which were under the 
virtual control of the Government. This was the first 
step. It was found to involve a second and even larger 
enterprise. A company, in essence a Government 
corporation, was formed to take over, also, the wholesale 
trade, as well as the spirit factories. The organization, 
and to a considerable extent the personnel of the old 
private wholesalers were employed ; but the profits were 
strictly limited ; and within two years both the wholesale 
and retail trade became a Government monopoly, though 
the finance was kept distinct from the annual budgets. 
The purchase was doubtless made less costly and difficult 
than it might have been, owing to the fears of prohibition 
and of appropriation prevalent throughout the Trade, 
Fear made moderate compensation welcome. Light 
beer, containing not more than 3.2 per cent. per weight 
of alcohol, is alone excluded, and its manufacture and 
sale are still in private hands. The revolution, or 
reformation, was coped by the law of 1923, which transfers 
all traffic in alcohol to the Government for a term of 
years. 

The method of operation is frankly Socialistic, and in 
some respects inquisitorial; but individual resentment 
appears to have given way before certain obvious benelits. 
The purchaser of wine or spirits is provided with what 
looks like a cheque-book, but is a pass-book, after he has 
satisfactorily answered certain questions as to his age 
and record. One cheque is used for each purchase. 
The amount of spirit he may buy within each month 
is strictly regulated, but no limits are fixed in advance 
for the purchase of wines, though the company may 
decide at any time that his supply is excessive and must 
be restricted. Special regulations are in force with 
regard to both spirits and wines in restaurants. Even 
the profits of the restaurant-keeper are taken over by 
the State when his total sale execeds a ecrtain maximum 
fixed by the company for each restaurant. One reason 
why the alcohol-consuming public have surrendered 
willingly to the contro] is that all wines and _ spirits 
are genuine and are accurately described for what they 
are; and the prices even for the best quality of French, 
Italian or other wines and spirits are exceedingly low. 
The social influences of this regulation were at first remark- 
able. Sentences for drunkenness fell from ten per 1,600 
inhabitants in 1913 to five in 1923; and the fall in 
“ habituals ” admitted to the hospitals was considerably 
greater. Since 1923 an immense smuggling system, the 
direct issue of Prohibition in Finland and Norway, has 
been developed ; and Sweden has been adversely affected, 
but there is no reason to suppose that such relapse is 
inherent in the system itself. 

Britain is not Sweden. Systems cannot be trans- 
planted without adaptations, or even wholesale alter: 
ations. The British problem is the harder, though 
reform in Sweden was complicated by the unhappy fact 
that methods of extracting alcohol from sawdust and 
potatoes had long been popular property. But there 
is a certain similarity in the psychology of Britons and 
Swedes; and in any event the considerable, if partial, 
solution of the problem in Sweden, contrasted with the 
dismal failure of Prohibition in Norway, gives a practical 
example that demands the attention of all our social 
reformers. 
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Prohibition is bad, or as the French usually describe 
it, “ brutale.” Excessive drinking is bad. The temp- 
tation put on retailers to persuade the public to drink 
is worst of all. As in Sweden our patriots are under 
moral compulsion to find a middle way that shall simul- 
taneously individual freedom and _ increase 
‘national sobriety. 


preserve 


W. B. T. 


CO-PARTNERSHIP AND WORKMEN 
DIRECTORS 


By E. J. Fox, Managing Director of the Stanton 
Ironworks Company. 


O much has been said and written on co-partnership 
that perhaps there may be advantage in drawing 
attention to certain facts which are somewhat different 
from the picture continually painted by Labour leaders. 
I was asked recently to open a discussion on co-partner- 
ship at Mansfield at a meeting of some seventy delegates, 
representing some 14,000 workpeople employed by the 
Stanton Company. The activities of the Stanton Company 
being scattered over a comparatively large area of the 
Midlands has necessitated from a welfare point of view the 
creation of no less than six committees of the employees. 
These six committees have been operating on a practical 
scale for the past five or six years, and the established 
routine is that each committee confers with the body of 
its members in private once a month and that a sub- 
committee of each of these committees meets the manage- 
ment of the company also once a month, on dates fixed 
twelve months previously. The meeting at Mansfield 
was the oceasion of the annual meeting of the six Execu- 
tive Committees; in other words, a general meeting 
representing the whole body of workpeople. I mention 
this to show that I have had favourable opportunities of 
testing the justifiability of my own conclusions by hearing 
what the men have to say. 

Confining myself to the iron, coal and steel industry, 
I believe that were Labour to become possessed of the 
whole proceeds of Capital, Labour would not be enriched 
to any material extent. I pass by the fact that the 
majority of trading concerns in the iron and steel industry 
are to-day unable to pay dividends on their ordinary 
capital, and that many of them are unable to do so even 
on their preferential capital. I invite Labour, therefore, 
to analyse the results of one of the more prosperous 
concerns to-day in the iron trade—The Stanton Ironworks 
Company, Limited. 

During the past year the Stanton Company has been 
able to maintain, as indeed it has maintained for no few 
years, a dividend of 10 per cent. I claim that capital 
cannot be expected to support industry of so precarious 
a nature as is involved in the iron, coal and steel industries, 
unless it can look forward to a return of 10 percent. I 
invite comparison between that dividend to the Capi- 
talist and the wages paid during the same period to 
Labour. The comparison is that, as against every 20s. 
paid in wages to Labour, the Capitalist has received 1s. 9d. 
This is equivalent to saying that if Labour had com- 
pletely absorbed capital, the wages of the working 
man would have been 21s. 9d. as against the 20s.; 
and if Labour succeeded in suffocating Capital, it would 
find itself in the position of being called upon to provide 
the sinews of war for purposes of paying wages for 
carrying on the business, and for purposes of finding 
funds for increasing the manufacturing capacity of 
industry to keep in step with competitors abroad. 

I have emphasized above the fact that the abused 
Capitalist receives Is. 9d. asagainst every 20s. received by 


the workman. It is significant therefore to mention that as 
against the Is. 9d. received by the Capitalist, no less than 
3s. goes in rates and taxes. Our Labour friends may 
challenge the fact that directors’ fees, management fees, 
officials’ fees, foremen’s salaries and fixed weekly wages 
are extravagant in comparison with the humble wage 
earned by the employee paid by the hour. If any doubt 
arises on this point, let me state that the charges under 
this heading amount to 11.78d. as against the 20s. 
received by the employees on hour to hour wages. I 
summarize these figures :— 


a. di, 
Labour ee ee ee oe ee 20 O 
Rates and Taxes .. ee ee oe 3.0 
Shareholders Se - ‘+n ms 1 9 
Directors’ Fees, Management Fees, 
Officials’ Salaries, Foremen’s Salaries 
and fixed weekly wages absorb oe 11.78d. 


Altogether my feeling has long been that the proportion 
which Labour takes out of the proceeds of industry as 
against Capital is so great that Labour has not much to 
gain materially by entering into partnership with Capital. 
There are, however, other points of importance which 
were emphasized for me in a discussion which it was my 
pleasure to have recently with Dr. Charles Carpenter, 
President of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. It 
can never be forgotten that the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, when under the presidency of Sir George 
Livesey, instituted a co-partnership scheme with their 
workers which resulted in a prolonged strike, the reason 
of the strike being that the Trade Unions objected to the 
proposals of the Later a co-partnership 
scheme was successfully initiated by the company and 
has been followed, I believe, by most of the gas concerns 
in this country with completely satisfactory results. 


company. 


I have not, however, the knowledge to speak in regard 
to other gas undertakings. Enough that the scheme 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company prospers. They 
stipulate that there must be no Trade Union on their 
I fancy that they do not exclude members of 
Trades Unions; they merely refuse to recognize them 
from a negotiating point of view. It is only right to say 
that, according to the information kindly given to me by 
Dr. Charles Carpenter, the greatest value in co-partner- 
ship lies not so much in the monetary benefit derived by 
Labour as in the knowledge that Labour is a partner and 
part and parcel of the trading concern. The strongest 
evidence in support of his belief which Dr. Charles 
Carpenter could show to me was the fact that during the 
War the co-partners of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company were required to go for some four years without 
a dividend, but that the employees never complained 
but were actually satisfied with their lot. 

It had long been my own belief that the best form of 
co-partnership as between Capital and Labour is piece- 
work or payment by results. In other words, I thought 
Labour would not be spurred on to its best efforts if its 
extra exertions were only recognized at intervals of three, 
six, nine or twelve months. If better efforts were to be 
expected, I told myself, they must be recognized at short 
intervals. Dr. Charles Carpenter, however, somewhat 
shook my faith in my own theory. His contention is that 
better efforts are obtainable provided the working class 
realize that they are part and parcel of the establishment. 
I feel disinclined to challenge so great an authority, and 
I am morc than inclined to think that sentiment on the 
part of the working man does over-rule my perhaps more 


works. 


practical argument. 

Dr. Charles Carpenter tells me that he is more than 
satisfied with the results which his company have attained 
by the addition to their Board of Directors of representa- 
tives of their employees. His task, however, is in my 
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opinion substantially easier than that of anyone engaged 
in an ordinary trading concern. A gas company has 
the monopoly of its district, apart from competition which 
it has to meet from electricity ; and consequently the 
chief aim in life of gas or electricity undertakings is to 
give service, and the best of service to their users. A 
trading concern such as the Stanton Company or any 
iron, coal or steel company has problems to deal with 
appreciably more secret than those of a comparative 
monopolist ; and personally I am doubtful whether re- 
presentation of the employees on the Board of Directors 
of industrial trading companies can be of advantage. I 
am, indeed, of opinion that it may be of considerable 
disadvantage. 

The fact must not be overlooked that only a few years 
age one of the prominent companies in the iron, steel 
and coal trade in South Wales invited the Trades Unions 
to nominate their representatives on the Board of 
Directors. The Trades Unions declined to do so; and I 
believe that if any trading concern were to invite repre- 
sentatives of their employees to nominate a_ limited 
number of representatives on the Board of Directors, the 
Unions would either refuse or the persons nominated 
would find themselves in the impossible position of trying 
to serve two masters. Scareely any employee director 
would care to be consulted about the everyday difficulties 
of a trading concern, and I doubt whether when he was 
required to report back to his union he would like to find 
himself in the position of having to disclose to its members 
the plans which the company was engaged upon. 


THREE BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE* 


FBPXHERE are few more urgent questions in domestic 

politics than that of the Land and_ its People. 
After the failure of the policy of the Corn Production 
Acts, after the Reports of the Linlithgow Committee 
and the Agricultural Tribunal, after the breakdown 
of the proposed Conference of landowners, farmers 
and labourers, it is clearly time that something should 
be done. It is not pleasant to think that while the 
agriculture of other European countries, such as 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, France, Belgium, Italy 
and most of all Denmark, has made enormous progress 
in recent years, our own has been stationary or declining, 
and that English farmers are actually producing less 
food from our soil than they were producing fifty years 
ago. It is very disappointing, then, to have to say that 
Lord Ernle, for all his high authority and wide experience, 
has here somehow missed his opportunity. He might 
have given us, you feel, a really important book; he 
has preferred to produce a collection of essays and 
papers. The best part of the book is the first five 
chapters dealing with the history of the Enclosures. 
In these the writer has no difficulty in showing that the 
old village farm system was inefficient and out of date 
and that in the interests of good farming the principle 
of enclosure was the right one, but he admits, as every 
serious student must do, that the enclosures were often 
carried out crudely and even cruelly, with too little 
regard for the interest of the smaller and weaker men ; 
and that ‘‘ there are chapters in the history of the agri- 
cultural worker which can scarcely be read without 
indignation.” At the same time it is clear enough that 
the threefold system of landlord, tenant and labourer, 
which followed the Enclosure of the Commons, has never 
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been really satisfactory. Lord Ernle speaks of the 
ruin of the rural population, of thousands of acres going 
out of cultivation, of bitter and widespread discontent ; 
he might have added something of the gradual breakdown 
of our normal landowning system through the operation 
of death duties and other causes; but as to a way 
out of the difficulty he has hardly anything to say, 
The question of small holdings is hardly discussed ; the 
question of occupying ownership very little. To the 
Reports of the Linlithgow Committee and the Agri- 
cultural Tribunal he makes no direct reference whatever, 
Upon the great question of co-operative marketing he 
writes a few admirable sentences at the end of a chapter 
called ‘‘ Farmers in Politics”?; but that is all. In a 
book which sets out to discuss the grave problems of 
the moment these certainly are serious defects, but 
those who look to Lord Ernle for a vivid and sympathetic 
account of the past, combined with a rather discursive 
treatment of our present problems, will find in these 
“Chapters in Rural Life and History,” as Lord Ernle 
modestly calls them, a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation. 

The Essay on “Land Tenure and Unemployment” 
by Mr. Frank Geary is a book of a very different kind. 
If Lord Ernle is sometimes too shy, as we think, of 
propounding a theory or attempting to solve a problem, 
Mr. Frank Geary is open to no such imputation. Where 
Lord Ernle too modestly fears to tread, Mr. Frank Geary 
gaily rushes in. He is quite sure that all the evils which 
afflict civilization, especially in this country, are due to 
one great and continuing social curse, the curse of land 
monopoly ; and by this book he will destroy it. That <t 
any rate is his hope. With immense industry and inde- 
fatigable zeal he has traced the growth of the present land 
system from Saxon times to the present day. Domesday 
Book, and the old Norman Manor and the Black Death, 
and the Enclosures and the Increase of Game in the 
Nineteenth Century, and the example of Denmark and 
the theories of Prince Kropotkin and Sir Rider Haggard, 
are all, as he thinks, contributions to his argument. Proof 
is piled on proof: and at last, on page 242, Mr. Geary 
writes: ‘“* Now that we have ascertained the cause of 
unemployment the remedy is clear. The land monopoly 
must be broken down, and labour must be afforded free 
and equal access to all land, so that it may be possible 
for a man to supply his own demands for goods by pro- 
ducing directly from the land, by linking his labour with 
the opportunities which the land provides.” It sounds 
magnificent, but how it is to be done, and what exactly 
Mr. Geary means by it is never adequately explained. 
As regards private landownership, for instance, is 
Mr. Geary in favour of it or against it, and if, as we gather, 
he is against it, how does he account for the amazing 
prosperity of Denmark, where private landownership is 
probably more developed and more widespread than in 
any country of the world? Altogether this book is more 
stimulating than convincing. 

It is a relief to turn to the Survey of Co-operative 
Marketing issued by the Ministry, and to be able to 
congratulate the newly-formed Co-operative Branch of 
that Department on a useful and altogether admirable 
piece of work. There are few students of agriculture who 
would now deny, as it was once the fashion in this country 
to do, the supreme importance of this subject. The 
experience of Denmark and Germany, confirmed as it 
has been in almost every country in Europe except our 
own, and perhaps most strongly of all in the British 
Dominions and the United States, is at last making itself 
felt. The reports of the Linlithgow Committee and the 
Agricultural Tribunal, the report of the great Conference 
held at Wembley last year, the experience gained by every 
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intelligent traveller, are gradually having their effect. 
Co-operative marketing, if English agriculture is ever to 
recover the position it has lost, or even to hold its own 
in the competition of the modern world, must sooner 
or later be carried through. The National Farmers’ 
Union is beginning to realize this fact. But, obviously, 
the first step is to make a survey of the present position, 
to take note of such success as has been achieved, and to 
discover if possible the causes of the comparative failure 
of the efforts made by many good men in this matter. 
After a most careful and impartial inquiry, the authors 
of this Report reach the conclusion that ‘‘ there is nothing 
in British agricultural conditions which is inherently 
antagonistic to the widespread development of a co-opera- 
tive marketing system.” This report deserves the atten- 
tion of every serious student of agriculture, and we are 
glad to see that it is to be followed from time to time by 
similar reports on other branches of the subject. 


THE OCEAN RACE 
wrt is called the Ocean Race is likely to 
become more popular every year. It is a long- 
distance race which provides a real test of seamanship 
The yachts start from Ryde, sail round 
the Fastnet Rock off the Irish Coast, and finish at 
Plymouth. When the race started Ryde this 
year onlookers were inclined to smile at the precision 
with which the handicaps had been allotted. How 
absurd, they felt, to give time allowances of minutes 
and seconds for a race that would last five or six days 
at the best, and might easily take a fortnight, or even 
more if head winds were encountered both going and 
coming! Yet if there is to be handicapping at all, 
as assuredly there must be, the handicap can be given 
only on the same calculations that apply to a race in 
the Solent. The result of the race this year was, after 
all, very flattering to the handicappers. Only three or 
four hours separated three of the yachts at the winning 
post; and from the Lizard it was an open question 

which would be second, third and fourth. 
No yacht engaged in a race of this kind is a “ racing 
machine.” The present writer, who has taken part 
in every kind of racing and cruising, feels that there 


for amateurs. 
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is more room for a development of this kind of racing 
than for any other sort. If yachting is to continue to 
be a sport for the many in these straitened times we 
must adapt ourselves. Before the War the tendency 
was to make yacht racing for the large classes continually 
more expensive. True, racing among the small inex- 
pensive classes of beat was at the same time continually 
growing and new small classes were continually being 
produced ; but the races both for the expensive yachts 
and the small cheap ones were all for short distances. 
An ocean race is a return in spirit to the more or less 
informal races which used to take place between cruising 
yachts fifty years ago. What could be more glorious 
fun than for an amateur to match his seamanship, his 
knowledge of the behaviour of his own craft, his know- 
ledge of weather and tides and his skill in working out 
courses and making good landfalls against the corre- 
sponding accomplishments of his friends? Although 
no one who understands would deny that yacht racing 
has been brought within recent years to a higher pitch 
of skill than ever before, it is still possible to feel that 
much was lost when the racing among cruisers fell out of 
From the Royal Yacht Squadron, which now 
accepts seamanship as just as good a qualification for 
membership as the possession of a yacht of considerable 
tonnage—from the Royal Yacht Squadron downwards, 
all the clubs are adapting themselves to the times in a 


fashion. 


manner which shows that English people in their sport 
are still full of alertness and common sense. 

During the past generation the gulf has been widening 
between the racing yachts and the cruising yachts. 
Neither side has professed to be very much interested 
in the sport of the other. Long-distance handicap races 
might well be the means of bridging that gulf. The 
owner who has a yacht which is in no sense a racer but 
who is a good and cunning seaman, and who knows how 
to handle his ship and lose no ground in bad weather, has 
always a sporting chance of winning against a com- 
petitor who owns a much faster vessel. The yacht 
which finished fourth in this year’s Ocean Race was 
what might be called a typical cruising vessel—an old 
Bristol Channel pilot cutter built to face the steep and 
fierce seas of the part of the world to which she belonged. 
If the weather had been rougher than it was she might 
easily have won. 

One of the revelations of the past forty years has been 
the comparative safety with which small yachts that 
are well built and well found come safely through even 
the worst weather. Mr. McMullen, whose book Down 
Channel is a kind of Bible to many cruising yachtsmen, 
was a pioneer in this line. Since his day boldness has 
been added to boldness, and to win the chief prize of 
such a club as the Royal Cruising Club, the amateur 
owner must now sail in a smallish boat, not round the 
British Isles, but to the White Sea or Australia or even 
round the world. To the layman it is always a puzzle 
that a small boat can come through when large ships 
have foundered, but the explanation is really simple. 
The heavily laden ship which has little buoyancy, and 
therefore presents great resistance to the seas, may be 
battered like a rock in a storm. But the little boat 
behaves like a sea bird in a storm or a cork in a cataract. 
The one thing she requires is sea room. So long as she 
has plenty of sea miles between her and a lee-shore she 
can heave to (particularly if she has a drogue or sea 
anchor to lie to) and wait for better weather. The real 
fear of the man in the small yacht is to be caught on a 
Iee-shore in a gale, for when his sail is sufficiently reduced 
for safety he will probably not have the power to claw 
off the land. Shakespeare, who understood all things, 
understood this. He makes one of his sailors in Pericles 
say: “ Blow and split thyself! But give me sea room 
and I eare not.” Few well found and buoyant little 
yachts have been lost in mid ocean, though many have 
been lost when trying to make a harbour under their 
lee. Then they got into shoal waters and were engulfed 
by confused and heavily breaking seas. 

It would be a great thing for the sport of yachting if 
more cruising owners took part in an occasional race. 
They would not give up cruising for racing ; they would 
regard the race as an occasional variation. And _ this 
would be a good thing too for the nation which needs 
to have particular kinds of skill developed among men 
who would form a reservoir of knowledge and aptitude 
to be drawn upon in times of national emergency. In 
the War the R.N.V.R. drew largely upon the yachtsmen. 
To-day there is one little fly in the ointment when we 
contemplate the new generation learning to sail. 
Mechanical power has crept in. Twenty years ago the 
amateur yachtsman relied entirely upon sail; no matter 
how great the difficulties ; no matter how full of shipping 
the harbour was, or how tricky the wind, or how strong 
the tide, he had to free himself from the entanglements 
under sail. The present writer confesses to have some- 
times sat upon his deck and thought for half an-hour 
before starting how on earth he was going to get out. 
The very complications of the movements of a vessel 
under sail are a fascination but also a danger. A yacht 
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will certainly make a fool of you to the end of your life 
if you give her a chance. There is not only the sagging 
of the yacht to leeward, there is the error introduced by 
the movement of the tide, so that if one is sailing across 
the tide the vessel does not reach the spot at which she 
is pointing; and years of experience are required to 
judge these combinations with accuracy. Now the 
modern yachtsman nearly always has an auxiliary 
engine ; if the difficulties of getting out of a harbour 
or crowded roadstead are too great, he switches on his 
engine and sets sail when he is clear of all the obstacles. 
Not that engines are to be derided. Mr. Belloc thinks 
otherwise, but the truth is that they have become in- 
dispensable, because with their help a man who has only 
a couple of days to spare can make a programme and 
carry it out with tolerable certainty. In the old days 
he did not dare to go far for fear of not being able to 
return. In this matter, too, we must move with the 
times. What is lost in one way, even in matters of 
skill, will be gained in another. 

Yachting is called an expensive sport, but it is not 
expensive for amateurs who sail their own boats. Second- 
hand boats can still be bought at prices which are not 
unreasonable, and if a man’s regular holidays are spent 
at sea he is housed free, and he can fairly set off that 
saving against what he would have spent on some other 
kind of holiday. The charm of taking your heuse with 
you wherever you go is incomparable. Of course the 
yachtsman may find himself let in for a more arduous 
and exciting time than he bargained for, but the rewards 
are more than a mere solace for pain. To make a true 
landfall and to drop anchor in the coveted haven after 
a long and difficult passage is to experience a triumph 
and elation that cannot quite be matched in any other 
sport. Long life to the Ocean Race! 


MAN AND NATURE 
wr the rapid industrialization of the world the 


need of the preservation of open spaces and of the 
protection of the lives of wild things grows constantly 
more urgent and presents problems of ever-increasing 
difficulty. What we are, perhaps, slow to recognize 
is that the process of industrialization itself is as irre- 
sistible as any other of the great evolutionary changes 
of past ages: as impossible to check as it would have 
been to prevent the development of vertebrate animals 
from the non-vertebrate or the growth of civilized man 
from the savage. 

The history of evolution is the story of the coming 
into being, the miult¥plication and disappearance of 
successive species of living things. Some, we believe, 
disappeared because they were destroyed by other 
specics which preyed upon them; and the profound 
mistake which the German philosephers made was in 
supposing that this was the universal rule. Fitness 
to survive they imagined to be synonymous with ferocity 
and the strength to conquer; a fallacy from which they 
would have been saved if they had considered the 
example ef the ants and had learned that minute insects 
have continued to prosper and multiply when uncountable 
numbers of mightier species perished, and that among 
the most successful forms of vegetable life are some 
of the very frailest. Much more frequently species 
have succumbed to their inability to adapt themselves 
to new conditions, either of climate or food supply. 
Neither strength nor ferocity had anything to do with 
their failure. Size was often a positive drawback. 


Man at first had to fight his way to survival partly 
by the destruction of other animals; but much more 
he has prospered by virtue of his intellect and ability 





to adapt himself to the varied conditions of his sur. 
roundings. Most conspicuously of all, for our present 
purpose, he himself changes those surroundings, modifies 
the environment, both for himself and all other creatures 
wherever he goes; differing therein from all other living 
things, which (if we except some minute organisms 
like the coral insects) are content to live with nature 
as they find it, and whose influence on their environment 
is negligible. For the pioneer in a new country life 
is primarily a fight with the forces of nature. Forests 
must be uprooted and cleared; the lesser vegetation 
destroyed by burning or ploughed under; the wild 
things driven off the land and the land fenced against 
their return. Even if man with his weapons had never, 
either for food or sport, taken the life of a single wild 
animal, his mere occupation of the land must ulti- 
mately have wiped out the herds which peopled the 
prairies and the veld. The change which he is working 
in the conditions of life on the globe is hardly less than 
that wrought by the coming of the ice in a Glacial Age, 
In his dispersion over the world, not yet completed, 
we see before our eyes the operation of one of the great 
phenomena which forge the links in the chain of evolu- 
tion, and it is only because it is under our eyes that we 
do not recognize it for what it is. “Nor can mankind 
escape from doing what it is doing. It is, humanly 
speaking, predestined and inevitable. 

Man, however, is equipped as no other thing or being, 
so far as we know, has yet been equipped, with an intelli- 
gence and a conscience. The ice felt no sorrow for the 
life which it extinguished ; nor were the early terrestrial 
mammals, presumably, deeply concerned at the dis- 
appearance of the dinosaurs. Even primitive man 
probably viewed the extermination of the last cave-bear 
or sabre-toothed tiger with a measure of equanimity. 
But civilized man, secure in his mastery of the beasts, 
has come to feel a responsibility towards the creatures 
which are dependent for their lives on his forbearance ; 
and the better part of him is constantly at war with, 
and cries out in protest against, the results of his material 
activities. No day goes by in which we do not read 
some appeal to rescue this or that open space from the 
builder ; to save the wildcat or marten from extinction ; 
to protect the peregrine, kestrel or plover and its eggs; 
to stop the extermination of orchids or primroses by the 
depredations of trippers. The latest appeal is for the 
salvation of certain kinds of butterflies. 

All the things that we sce in the British Isles, however, 
are hut eddies in the sweep of the great current. Nothing 
that lsutterfly-collectors are doing in Great Britain 
approaches the slaughter of the lovely South American 
creatures whose wings make the “ butterfly jewelry ” 
of which shopfronts now are full. We have seen nothing 


here to compare with the persecution of the egret and 
birds of paradise, the mink, musquash and beaver, and 


of many another bird and mammal, for the sake of its 
feathers or its fur. The killing of fish by the pollution of 
our streams is trivial compared with the calamity threat- 
ened by the defiling of the oceans with oil. From Africa 
come dreadful stories of the massacre of elephants. In 
every continent species after species of great animal is 
travelling surely to extinction. And every tale arouses 
our wrath and indignation: sentiments intensified by 
the knowledge of our helplessness. 

Helpless we must be in the presence of a movement as 
irresistible and unpitying as some universal convulsion 
of nature; and our helplessness is constantly brought 
home to us by our ignorance of the details of the problem 
with which we are confronted. The wildcat and marten 
live by killing other creatures which we strive to protect. 
Every peregrine which, under our care, survives to its 
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proper span of years kills and eats some thousands of 
lesser birds; each black-backed gull accounts for its 
hundreds. There is no living thing, animal or vegetable, 
which does not prey upon or support the life of another ; 
and we, meddling with them at our peril, fumble clumsily 
trying to redress the balance which we are forever upset- 
ting. It is as if some fragment of the ice writhed in 
agony at the desolation which it wrought. In the mass, 
mankind is but one of the blind forces which have been 
set to work out the development of ihe planet, to whatever 
end it may be tending, but individually our spiritual 
natures recoil in horror from the task that is appointed us. 

Our intelligence, moreover, tells us that for our own 
sake we must modily, or at least delay, if we cannot avert, 
the result of our course. Selfish motives influence us in 
many rninor details. We feel less sure that the peregrine 
needs protection when we consider how large a proportion 
of its victims are valuable homing pigeons. Our doubts 
about the gull are increased by the knowledge that it 
largely lives upon young grouse. But, though we may 
but dimly recognize it, there is a vastly larger interest 
at stake. We also are animals differing only in details 
of structure and acquired habit from the others ; and we 
live upon animal and vegetable foods as they do. The 
environment of bricks and mortar which we build up is, 


in its logical conclusion, as unsuited to us as it is to them ; 
and while we wipe out other things we are creating con- 


ditions fatal to ourselves. Access to nature, a renewal 
of our strength by contact with the earth, is as necessary 
to us as to any creature. In the degeneracy which marks 
a large part of the population of our larger cities we see 
the first stages of the road to extinction ; and the multi- 
ude of the appeals in behalf of the wild things, the 
intensity with which we strive to save this or that scrap 
of nature from the advancing tide of industrialization, is 
a measure of the awakening of our intelligences to the doom 
that we are working for ourselves. The cry for “ more 
is only the utterance of the instinct of 
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self-preservation. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LAMENT OF AN UNEMPLOYED MAN 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Str,—I read the letter of “ A Draughtsman” with interest. 
I also am an unemployed draughtsman. I have now been 
unemployed for nearly four and a half years. My engineering 
education cost my father about £600 and lasted six years. 
I had the further advantage of a good secondary education, 
Iam a total abstainer, &c., and can claim most of the copy- 
book virtues. My greatest crime is that I am over fifty. 
The first vear that draughtsmen were brought under the 
Unemployment Act, I (for the first time in my life) was 
£4 16s. a week (or just over £250 a year). My average 
annual income as an engineer (employed years only) has been 
£126. Now £250 a year was the maximum limit 
the Act. Consequently I was barred out of unemploy- 
if insurance. Voluntary contributors were not allowed 
er the Unemployment Act. Iam a voluntary contributor 
alth Act. The year afterdraughtsmencame under 
the Unemployment Act the slump came ; in our office I think 
about £50 per eent. of the draughtsmen were discharged. 
I had insured against unemployment in two trade unions, 
but the benefits were soon used up. The only “ dole” 
I have received (in addition to the trade union benefit) has 
come through the kindness and charity of my near relations. 
But one docs not like living on chavity, however kind and 
syn paths tie, 

{ have been able to earn a little money in other ways. 
Fortunate ly I have had the prudence to remain unmarried, 
very mu against my natural inclinations. Now for the 
drawbacks of being unemployed. One feels one is not 
wanted; the public would very much like to put one in a 


getting 





1 





lethal chamber, if only their moral code would let them. 
Absence of regular employment makes life dull, and gives 
one too much time to think about oneself and other un- 
desirable things. It is necessary to keep up appearances 
on a shrinking capital. The longer one is out of work the 
more rusty one becomes. The longer one is out of work, 
the harder it becomes to get work. Had I known I should 
be unemployed so long and had I had the money, I could 
have gone to a university and taken a degree. But a degree 
would not make one younger, nor one’s hair black, nor one’s 
skin fresh, and I find age is my greatest drawback. I also 
find that in England it is not easy to change your occupation. 
Once an engineer always an engineer. I know cases can be 
cited to the contrary, but they are the exception. 

Another unexpected thing is that circumstances (e.g., 
poverty) often prevent one from doing even unpaid voluntary 
work. In my particular case there is a comic element; as a 
baby I nearly died several times, and was pulled back to life 
by medical skill ; now I am hale and hearty, and might per- 
haps live another thirty years, lam not wanted by my country. 
I dare not append my name to this letter as it would prejudice 
my chances of getting work, as advertisement of his unemploy- 
ment is the last thing an unemployed man needs. I therefore 
must sign myself ANOTHER DRAUGHTSMAN. 

P.S.—On the whole I am probably much better off than 
most of the unemployed. 

[No sensitive person will be able to read this letter, which 
carries its own internal proofs of truthfulness, without 
sympathy. Our correspondent is the innocent victim of 
all those post-War conditions which have made peace to 
many people more devastating than war. Our correspondent, 
who has not written for effect, is probably unaware how brave 
his bearing seems to us. There is bravery in his humorcus 
and friendly contemplation of the ironic fate which saved his 
life in order in the end to waste it. There is here none of 
that morbid self-pity which often develops into fanaticism 
and makes a man hostile to other men.—Ep. Spectator.] 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 
[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 
Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. F. Bernhard, by “ distillation 
plants’ apparently means low-temperature carbonization. 
Now it is very tempting to make such rosy calculations ag 
he does, with plenty of noughts at the end, but is low-tempera- 
ture carbonization a commercial success? At Leeds last 
month three interesting and detailed papers were presented 
by eminent experts who were not interested in the coal trade 
or in low-temperature carbonization. This was at the annual 
meeting of the Society of Chemical Industry. The opinions 
expressed were decisively to the effect that this system has 
at present not “arrived.” In your paper a few weeks ago 
Mr. Philip Gee pointed this out in detail, and I have seen 
no valid criticism of his statements.—I am, Sir, &e., 
MANAGING Director. 


THE DRINK QUESTION 
[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Sim,—Mr. Whitbread has made the reply to my letter which 
was to be anticipated. It is impossible to draw the moral 
without being somewhat personal, but fortunately, Mr. Whit. 
bread’s own reputation as a philanthropist and citizen stands 
so high as to. prevent my personality being offensive, at all 
events in his case. For what is the gist of Mr. Whitbread’s 
reply ? It is impossible for him to commit himself on the 
question of compensation even to the extent of admitting the 
fairness of the Sumner Committee’s Report. It is not pait 
of his duty, either as an individual brewer or as chairman of 
the National Trade Defence Association, to be helpful in 
solving the drink problem. No better illustration is required 
of the difliculty which must always exist so long as the Liquor 
Trade is in private hands. The interest of the Trade, which 
is to increase consumption, is directly opposed to the interest of 
the nation, which is to diminish it,’'and when it comes to 
legislation, so far as the Trade is concerned, business is business 
and must come first to those engaged in it. Hence the 
Trade’s extensive political organization.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kennet, Alloa. BaALrour or BURLEIGH, 
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DRINK AND CRIME 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir,—Recently you have published statements from American 
correspondents that there has been a great decrease in 
American crime as the result of Prohibition. On August 22nd, 
however, you published a letter from Mr. A. W. Simons which 
seemed conclusively to prove that all these statements were 
untrue. Mr. Simons showed from statistics published in the 
Anti-Saloon Year Book itself that the total number of 
offences in America has steadily risen since the introduction 
of Prohibition—to be precise from 1,661,795 in 1919 to 
2,407,756 in 1923. Of course, as Mr. Simons suggests, the 
total may have been increased by the inclusion of trivial 
offences, that is to say by a more complete cataloguing of 
crime, but even so the figures are difficult to explain away. 

I write to you as one who is interested in temperance 
reform, and to me such figures are naturally a disappointment. 
At the same time I hold that there is nothing more important 
than to get at the truth. Reforms which are not based on a 
solid foundation of facts are likely to go entirely adrift. On 
these grounds I venture to call your attention to a Report 
published in America about the decrease of crime in Great 
Britain, which, so far as I know, has received very little 
attention over here. 

On July 28th the Department of Commerce at Washington 
published this Report, which was compiled by Mr. Alfred 
Nutting, a member of the American Consulate General in 
London. ‘ More than twenty prisons in England and Wales, 
practically one-third of the total,” says Mr. Nutting, * have 
been closed since 1914. There are now only forty prisons in 
use in the country and these are by no means fully occupied.” 

From the Baltimore Sun I take some figures about the 
increase of crime in America, which may be added to those 
given by Mr. Simons. The writer says that the population 
of the Federal prisons has become so great—this statement is 
apparently confirmed by the Department of Justice—that 
it is necessary to farm out prisoners tothe State penitentiaries. 
The Department of Justice has pointed out that tax dodgers, 
automobile thieves and bootleggers account for the increase of 
Federal prisoners; but these causes can hardly cover the 
general increase of crime. Although the figures for the Federal 
prisons are capable of a special explanation, they are worth 
giving :— 


1913 1925 

Atlanta ee ee ee ee 1 000 ee 3,258 
Leavenworth .. oe -- 1,200 -- 38,294 
MeNeil Island .. ae 6a 38600 - 618 
Totals oe ae ee 2,560 ae  Tane 


— I am, Sir, &c., TRAVELLER. 
GERMANY AND ARGENTINA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 

Sir.—I agree with Mr. St. Loe Strachey that the inhabitants 
of the Argentine have “ never been jealous of our settlers 
or of British enterprise,” but I flatly contradict his statement 
that they were not afraid of “ British influences.” If Mr. 
Strachey will cast bis mind back thirty-five years when this 
country presented to Germany the * Sentinel of Jingoism ” 
in the North Sea, he might remember that Queen Victoria's 
son-in-law, the late Duke of Argyll, was openly advising 
Germany to establish herself in the Southern Continent. 

Writing on “ Possibilities’? in the Deutsche Revue, Lord 
Lorne, as he then was, openly advocated German colonial 
expansion. ‘ There is,’ he said, ‘a beautiful country with 
a beautiful capital, a splendid harbour, a good soil in which 
everything is excellent except the Government. This country 
-—which only requires a European protectorate to bring into 
it the long desired order and to make it an Eldorado, is 
Argentina. Here German rule established in the ferm of 
a Protectorate or in any other form, would be welcome because 
it would be capable of helping the country out of its distress.” 

The “ Little Englanders” of thirty-five years ago were 
farseeing men. A smoll handful in the Commons had _ pro- 
tested against the cession of Heligoland, and I had the pleasure 
of being thrown out of an Isle of Wight Primrose League 
meeting for making a slight interruption about the North 
Sea rubble heap. ‘Time, however, proved that the “ Little 
Ienglanders’” heggling was correct, and that W. T. Stead’s 


vigorous protest against the suggestion of German expansion 

in Argentina as “‘ a scandalous proposal” and that “‘ before 

a German flag is hoisted at Buenos Ayres, both England and 

the United States would have to be heard,” was not tog 

drastic.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Prosser CuANTER, 
Whetstone, Middlesex, 


MR. BALDWIN AND THE MINERS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sir.—In reply to your correspondent, Mr. Barnes-Austin, it 
may be asked how could the Prime Minister have ‘* prepared 
for” the Mining Crisis ? The quarrel came slowly to a head, 
No one (pace Mr. Barnes-Austin) knew the Rights and Wrongs 
of it. No educated person, not himself connected with the 
industry, had either the full or the exact and accurate know- 
ledge which would enable him to take up a decided attitude 
with regard to it. The general public were entirely in the 
dark. In sucha case a conflict might have brought Revolution 
nearer by a long stride, while to have compelled the miners’ 
representatives to attend the Court of Inquiry would surely 
have been the extremity of rashness. The Prime Minister has 
deserved well of his Country, as will be realized in due time. 

The situation with which the Government and the Country 
will have to deal eight or nine months hence will be entirely 
new. By that time the fog will have lifted and light will have 
been let in to the dark corners. ‘The conditions of the Coal 
Industry will then be generally known. Beitish public opinion, 
the opinion, remember, of a People who desire justice and love 
Fair Play, will gradually come to certain conclusions ; and it 
will fall to the Government, as the instrument of the nation, to 
carry them out. Then, once the nation has made up its mind, 
the will of the nation will prevail. If Revolutionaries on the 
one hand or Reactionaries on the other attempt to enforce 
one-sided views upon the Country they will quickly find that 
no one can withstand a British Government which has the 
People behind it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. Poyntz SANDERSON, 
Emsworth, Hants, 


PUBLIC MONUMENTS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sr1r,—Until I came to London last week I really imagined that 
the inhabitants of that metropolis had suddenly been endowed 
with an acute aesthetic sensibility : it seemed the only possible 
explanation for the recent uproar about the ugliness of the 
Hudson Memorial. 

Imagine my surprise to find the Hudson Memorial— while 
it certainly is not pretty—at least carefully tucked away, very 
quiet, and quite small, while all about the centre of the (¢ ity 
and the West End stand the same hideous old statues of sooty 
statesmen and forgotten celebrities, and not one of them tarred 
and feathered. Alas for my belief that Londoners had suddenly 
revolted against hideous sculpture ! On the contrary, without 
a single protest from anyone, they have permitted a new 
addition to the London gallery of monsters, in the form of a 
** group” which I could not help noticing on the front of the 
beautiful new Bush House. 

The painter Ingres used always to walk abroad accompanied 
by his wife, who carried a large black shawl which she carefully 
held before her sensitive husband's face when they approached 
any unsightly person, building or scene. 

If all the people who wrote to the papers objecting to the 
Hudson bas-relief had also gone out armed with a shaw! to 
protect themselves from London statuary they would have 
shown sensibility : if they had gone out secretly with a sheet 
with which, unobserved by the police, they might have hidden 
the worst of them, they would have shown sense. But as they 
do nothing, and seem (by keeping silence) very pleased with 
the two bastard Graeco-Roman persons, machine made if 
ever statues were, who are shaking their togas or perhaps 
bath-towels at the pedestrians in Kingsway from the niche on 
Bush House, I can only conclude that the protest about the 
Hudson Memorial was engineered by a misguided person 
attempting to publicize Mr. Epstein. In all fairness to that 


much-abused sculptor, I should like to point out that his 
work at least is the sound work of a craftsman who knows 
how to handle marble. As for the Bush House effigy, it looks 
as though it knew the chisel no more intimately than do the 
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equally pleasing figures of unhappy married men in their winter 
underwear who decorate a place of business near St. Giles’ 
Cireus. The skilled dairymaids who effected a portrait in the 
round of the Prince of Wales entirely in butter knew their 
job better.—I am, Sir, &c., 
30 Mersey Road, 
Heaton Mersey, nr. Stockport. 


CENSORSHIP OF THE 

[To the Editor of the Sprcratror.] 
Smr,—May I contribute to the controversy raging on this 
subject, by pointing out that we are apparently as a nation 
striving to live up to our title of ‘* hypocrites ” ? 

First we permit and approve every kind of veiled indecency 
in our revues where laughter is evoked by the pointed 
omission of obscene words, by countless jokes about honey- 
moons, beds, stolen kisses and so forth: and in perpetual 
bedroom fareces whose whole point lies in the suggestion of 
possible impropriety. And at the same time, there is an 
outery against plays where the tangled business of sex is not 
derided but treated seriously! This, by the way, although 
scores of the plays we are supposed to venerate, not excepting 
Shakespeare, treat with great frankness the sort of situations 
which (if they are handled intelligently and not facetiously) 
are banned from the stage if treated by a living writer. 

Secondly, while the * unfortunate” tendeney of modern 
dramatists is so much censured, not a word is said of modern 
novelists, who are taking more and more licence as the shades 
of Victorian and Edwardian respectability dissipate. Novels 
which would have been condemned heartily even ten years ago 
are common to-day. The explanation, of course, must be that 
manners have changed considerably and that novels and plays 
alike reflect the change, but that while a novel is read when one 
is alone, or at any rete in individual privacy, a play is witnessed 
publicly. It looks very much as though we were willing to 
stand for frankness ourselves, but that we are not willing to let 
our neighbours know it. Which, one must admit, is absurd. 

And finally, I wonder if the people who clamour that they 
must keep the stage clean (whatever that means) for the sake 
of their wives and daughters realize that those same wives 
and daughters read the newspapers in which, in the most 
horrible way, the most degraded behaviour is described ? 
these people should re-examine their standards.— 


ALBERT E, FRASER, 


THE DRAMA 


Surely 


i am, Sir, &c., J.N. 
IRISH AFFAIRS: TEMPERANCE AND THE 
MEDICAL REGISTER 


[To the Editor of the Sprecraror.] 

Stx,—The Irish Free State Liquor Commission, to which 
reference was made in a recent article in the Spectator, has 
prepared its report. As forecasted, a reduction of the number 
of licences in the Free State by about one-half is recommended, 
the publicans whose licences are suppressed to be compensated 
by a levy on the survivors. Drastic curtailment of the 
* bona fide” privileges is advised, and it is suggested that 
every public house should be closed on weekdays between 
2 p.m. and 5 p.m. The number of public houses to survive 
will be based, it is suggested, on the ratio of one to every 
400 people instead of the present 250 people. 

The whole Free State is in a state of intense excitement 
over the Government's proposal to form a separate medical 
register for the Free State. As four out of five of medical 
students attending Trinity College and the National University 
find their careers outside of Ireland, the loss of a standing in 
the Britich Medical Register for Dublin-trained men will 
mean the virtual destruction of Dublin's eminence in medicine, 
since students will go elsewhere and our great experts will 
be lost to the Free State capital. The Government's decision 
is frankly based solely on_ political considerations. The 
determination to make the Free State self-centred even in 
medicine and science challenges the whole body of educated 
opinion in Ireland, Nationalist as well as ‘* ex-Unionist,” 
which desires to see the Irish Dominion enjoy to the full the 
advantages of its association with the States of the British 
Astonishing is the unanimity of opposition 
which has arisen to the Government’s proposals. The 
medical profession has protested almost with vehemence, 
and the candidates in the Senatorial elections are being asked 
to champion the threatened medical schools, The dispute 


Commonwealth. 


may broaden into a general conflict between two schools of 


thought 
British, and that which secks a place in modern progress 
for the Irish people.—I am, Sir, &c., InisuMan. 


that desiring separation in all things from thing; 


“JACOB USSHER ” 
[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sir,—Having just received the review in your paper of the 
book Jacob Ussher, I feel sure your readers would be interested 
to know that it has been * adapted from the play, Birds of a 
Feather, by the late Henry V. Esmond, by permission of his 
wife.” This acknowledgment was omitted when the book 
was sent out to be reviewed by the Press. The play was pro- 
duced at the Globe Theatre in 1920 by Miss Marie Lohr, 
and Mr. Esmond, the author, created the part of Jacob Ussher. 
While not wishing to detract from Miss Jacob's adaptation, 
I feel I must in justice to my late husband let the truth be 
known, and I should be much obliged if you would give 

publicity to this fact in your paper.—I am, Sir, &c., 
21 Whitehead’s Grove, S.W.3. Kva Moore. 


MAIN ROADS AND THE RIGHT OF WAY 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—In “ Motoring Notes,’ Spectator, August 15th, * E.T.B.” 
gives this advice: ‘ When approaching a main road, do so 
with the utmost caution, remembering that the traffic on the 
main road has the priority.” It is frequently supposed that 
such a priority exists, but in law it does not. In litigation 
subsequent to a cross-road collision, the main road motorist 
has been known to prejudice his case very seriously by alluding 
to this supposed main road right of way.—-I am, Sir, &ce., 

W. D. ANDERSON. 
WOMAN 

[To the Editor of the Specraroxr.] 
Sir,—Apropos of your verse competition for an epigram on 
* Woman,” I am venturing to pass on the late General 
Horace Porter's close of his response to the toast, ‘ The 
* Woman, the conundrum of the Nineteenth 
We cannot guess her but we will never give her up.” 
A. R. KimBaty. 


Ladies ™ : 
Century ! 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brown's Hotel, W.1. 

[Was it not Mr. Choate who gave the 
words: ** The ladies! Once our superiors, now our equals * ? 
—Kp. Spectator.| 


THE SENSE OF HEARING IN 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I read with much interest the article on ** The Speech of 
Birds’ in your issue dated June 13th, which I have just re- 
ceived. Qn page 968 the following words occur: “ In birds 
the supreme sense is sight... . but there is no evidence 
that their acuteness of hearing is at ail comparable in quality 
with the sense of smell in dogs or moths.” 

With reference to the ability of birds to hear sounds, the 
following incident may be of interest. In the late ‘nineties my 
wife and I were living about fourteen miles—as the crow flies 
from Agra. Our bungalow was built of brick, about sixty feet 
long, thirty feet wide, and perhaps the same height to the top 
of the pointed roof. On each side was a wide verandah, and 
on the verandah furthest from Agra we had a large aviary in 
which were some fifty small birds of various kinds. 

Late one evening the birds began to chirp and flutter about, 
and, fearing there was a snake, wild cat, or other animal near 
the cage, I went outside, but could find nothing to account for 
the birds being disturbed, and they soon settled down again, 
not always consecutive —the 


same toast in these 


BIRDS 


For several nights following 
birds behaved in the same way, but I was quite unable to 
ascertain the cause. I was, however, determined, if possible, 
to find out the reason, and, having noticed that the birds 
began this strange performance about 9.30 p.m.-—although at 
the time this conveyed nothing to me—I went out about 9.15 
and concealed myself near the cage. 

I watched for several nights without success, although the 
birds behaved in the same way and always about the same 
time. But about the sixth night, as far as I can now recollect, 
my patience was rewarded. I heard a very faint sound, so 
faint that had I not been on the alert I am quite sure that I 
should not have heard it. But the birds immediately woke 
up and began to chirp and flutter as before. It was the sound 
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of the 9.30 gun from Agra, fourteen miles away, with the 
bungalow between the birds and that place ! 

As the boom of the gun was a low note with, consequently, a 
long wave length, I can understand the sound flowing round 
or over the bungalow, but I have never been able to understand 
how the birds, which were, presumably, fast asleep, heard a 
sound so faint that even I, with quite good hearing, and very 
much on the alert, could barely detect. Moreover, I attribute 
my hearing the gun on that particular night to the fact that 
there was a very slight breeze blowing from Agra to the 
bungalow, but on the other nights there was no breeze and 
yet the birds on several occasions heard the gun.—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. A. W. 

Mussorie, India, 


THE BLACKSMITH’S STROKE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
Si1r,—I do not know whether attention has ever been drawn 
to the blacksmith’s habit of striking on the anvil only between 
the strokes on the metal; or what it is that prompts such a 
custom. I observed it last week, at Sturry, near Canterbury. 
The only answer I got was, “It’s music.” I should like 
to have pursued the subject with my friend, but the roaring 
forge prevented conversation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Little Orchard, Bickley, Kent. Rosert W. Barker. 


THE SQUIRREL WAR 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Just as I was contemplating a letter to your paper 
about the native red squirrel I see the article by “ E. M. N.,” 
and rejoice to sce it. Can nothing be done systematically 
and at once to shoot down every grey squirrel? Our own 
red squirrel is one of the most beautiful and attractive creatures 
that still remain in our woodlands. The alien alternative has 
already to my knowledge reached the woods near Chertsey and 
Chobham. Cannot some society like the Selborne Society, 
or, as there ought to be, a Hudson society, memorialize 
all the landowners, especially those who are within a radius 
of fifty or sixty miles of London, to exterminate ruthlessly 
all grey squirrels, before it is too late, before it is too late. 
The little owl, now beyond suppression, should be a warning. 
—I am, Sir, &c., C. R. Haines. 


HOMECROFT SETTLEMENT FUND 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—On my return from abroad I find a misprint in the 
letter I sent you Jast month which somewhat alters my 
meaning. I wrote “I am delighted to read that Professoy 
Scott is starting ‘ another Homecroft Settlement’ ” and not 
**a Homecroft Settlement,’ meaning to imply that the thing 
in its essentials has been, and is being, done elsewhere. Where 
Professor Scott and the Editor of the Spectator are so much 
to be congratulated is that they are able to carry public 
opinion with them, whereas the rest of us have had to work 
against public opinion, and still find it extremely hard to gain 
any support.—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Epira Linstry Hupson, 
Secretary, Surrey Garden Village Trust, Ltd, 
Elsdon House, Croydon, 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Si1r,—-I have been so impressed with Professor Scott's recent 
appeal in your columns for help both in advice and details of 
organization—an appeal directed in particular to the business 
and professional men of Cheltenham—that I have decided to 
give Professor Scott and his colleagues all possible help in 
the Ifomecrofting enterprise, and I have to-day intimated to 
him that I shall be pleased to invest £100 in the scheme, 
although the greatest help I can give will probably be in other 
details connected with the opening up of the scheme on national 
lines, and an appeal to the outside public. 

The idea underlying the scheme is an excellent one, and 
probably Dean Inge is right when he suggests that very 
possibly this country has taken a wrong turning, and is 
becoming a factory when it might have been a garden ! 

I am inclined to think that such an eminent authority on 
agriculture as Lord Bledisloe would be of very great assistance 
if his experience and name could be associated with Home- 
crofting, and I think there is a hope that when Lord Bledisloe 
returns from his trip abroad, he may be induced to throw in 


his lot with the ardent souls who see the vision of what the 
land might be—a vision which has been so long obscured by 
the smoke and grime of factories turning out immense numbers 
of unnecessary articles, which the world could very well 
afford to do without.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EK. J. Burrow, 
Managing Director, Ed. J. Burrow & Co., Ltd, 
Lansdown, Cheltenham. 


[We publish below the names of further contributors to 
this experiment. Subscriptions should be made payable to the 
Homecrofting Fund, should be crossed Barclays Bank 
(Gosling’s Branch) and should be sent to us. Money may 
be sent either for investment in the fund—the future revenue 
of the fund will be derived from the rents of the Homecrofting 
settlement—or as a free donation. The responsibility for 
the administration of the money will, of course, rest with 
the Utility Society which Professor Scott and those legally 
associated with him hope to form for conducting the experi- 
ment at Cheltenham. We must point out again that the 
homecrofter must never be confused with the smallholder, 
The aim is not to start a settlement of smallholders who 
cultivate the land for the market but to encourage men 
who are engaged in other occupations to put a stout barrier 
between themselves and the possibility of starvation by 
cultivating their little piece of land for the use of themselves 
and their families. Under modern conditions with shortened 
hours of labour, risks of unemployment and the virtual 
extension of the length of the days by Summer Time, a 
man and his family can do a good deal in the garden without 
over-straining themselves. Many, indeed, would find this 
a real pleasure, and all would have the satisfaction of feeling 
that by this means they were attaining economic freedom, 
In addition to the welcome promise of Mr. Burrow, we have 
received this week from Mrs. Weir, £20; Mrs. Stoechr, £50; 
Mrs. H. Stewart Drewry, A. B., and Anon., £10 each ; Miss D, 
Baker Penoyre and Miss E. C. Aitken, £5 each; Mrs. T. G, 
Hare, £1 1s.; and M. A., £1, and the following promises ; 
Capt. F. E. Fryer, £75 (in addition to £25 already promised) ; 
A. J. Lawrence, £20; The Honble. Madame Alethea Wiel and 
Mrs. Adam Sykes, £10 each ; Miss Drewry, £5, making a total 
of £1,410 17s., of which £364 17s. has been received in cash and 
paid into the bank.—Ep. Spectator.] 


£100 PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


AN American reader of the Spectator, Mr. Gabriel Wells, 
has generously offered a prize of £100 for an essay on 
“Unemployment : Its Cause and Remedy.” The maximum 
length of an essay is 1,200 words, but competitors should 
aim at confining themselves to 1,000 words. The Editor 
of the Spectator wili judge the contributions and his decision 
will be final. The last date for receiving contributions at 
this office will be January 25th, 1926. The Editor reserves 
the right to publish any of the MSS. Competitors should 
mark their envelopes, “ Unemployment Competition.” 


ON 


POETRY 


A MORNING MOOD 


NoruING unnatural occurred to-day. 

The larks were singing while the trees were yet 
Night-shrouded, and with heavy nightdamp wet. 
The goslings stuttered in their foolish way, 
Greeting the dawn. Swallows returned from playv 
In the high heavens, where they had flown and met 
The sun before his waking beams were set 

On the hills, or ocean trembled in his ray. 


But I, who chanced to see these common thines 
With eyes still dream-bewildered, felt as though 
My soul had trespassed on the aftermath 

Of the departure of those ancient Kings 

Who came with tribute up a stable path, 

And then went humbiy back across the snow. 


Rrcvarp Cuurci. 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


KEYNES AND THE GOLD 
STANDARD 


[CoryricutT IN THE UniTrepD States oF AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.] 


MR. 


The Economic Consequences of Mr. Churchill. By J. M. 
Keynes. (The Hogarth Press. 1s. net.) 

I wisi Mr. Keynes had resisted the temptation—a very 
strong one, no doubt, to so witty a man—to give a freak 
title to his pamphlet. If he had called it ‘* The Economic 
Consequences of the Government’s Gold Policy,” it would 
have been a dull title no doubt, but one much more likely 
to make people understand that Mr. Keynes's disquisition 
js a very important and scrious contribution to the financial 
problem of the hour. The issues are much wider and bigger 
than the Treasury adventures and escapades of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. The best review of so eflicient and so closely 
reasoned a piece of work as Mr. Keynes’s, if one cannot 
reprint it altogether, is to advise people to read it. Still, 
even at the risk of slightly damaging the argument by isolated 
quotation, I feel I must give my readers some samples. 

The first chapter shows conclusively to anyone who will 
take the trouble to follow the argument how and why 
unemployment has been increased by the premature, 
managed and contrived return to the Gold Standard. If 
Parity had come automatically and by itself, as it looked 
very likely to come, we should have escaped from the chicf 
of the evils from which we are now suffering. It was the 
means by which Parity was forced on us, by which, that is, 
the value of Sterling was stimulated to a point where a 10 
per cent. reduction in all prices was involved, that constituted 
the crime. Yet, as in the case of so many crimes, the men 
who committed it were quite unconscious of their misdeed. 
We must absolve the Bank, the Treasury, and the Gold 
enthusiasts of the Cabinet from any Machiavellian policy of 
making money dear and wages cheap. They were blind, 
not wicked, worshippers of the golden image. 

The long and the short of the whole business is that if you 
could lower the general price level of everything by increasing 
the value of Sterling, and get your change of prices, not only 
universal and automatic, but instantaneous, no one would be 
any the worse for the change. But, unfortunately, though 
you can instantaneously make money dearer, the process of 
making prices lower is far slower. So slow, indeed, is it that 
there is plenty of time for great suffering and political unrest, 
and even of revolution, during the period when the general 
fall in prices is lagging behind dear money. Again, custom in 
many instances has so much to do with prices that anything 
like universality in lower prices is likely to be a very slow 
process indeed. When the change does not come naturally, 
but is stimulated by the use of dangerous financial nostrums 
such as the forbidding of the issue of loans, you may get the 
situation which we so nearly approached in the Coal Trade, 
and avoided only by the drastic device of a subsidy concealed 
under the alias of a subvention! What we were in cffect 
proposing to do was to deflate the wages of the hand labourers 
while not deflating the wages of Capital, or again the remunera- 
tion (or wages) of the professional classes. The cost of hand 
labour, we were told, must come down, and at once; but 
nobody said that the fees of the professiciial men, or overhead 
charges, or preference shares, or the fixed rate of interest paid 
on War Loans, were to be deflated at the same time. These 
were left to the uncovenanted mercies of political economy, 
which, though they grind small in the end, grind very, very 
slowly. In other words, you may prove conclusively in 
theory and on paper that the return to the Gold Standard 
and dear money will make no difference to anyone; but, 
as a matter of fact, for the existing generation it may mean 
not only untold physical and personal misery, but a vast 
dislocation of trade and industry. 

One of the points made very emphatically by Mr. Keynes 
has to do with the increase in the burden of the National 
Debt caused by our frantie and feverish efforts to look the 
dollar in the face. The Spectator has again and again spoken of 
the inevitable future loss due to borrowing in paper, as we 


didin regard to the greater part of the War debt, and then pay- 
ing back in gold. That, remember, is what we are now doing. 
People subscribed, i.e. bought War Loans, when our paper 
> foal ? 
currency, owing to War inflation, was at a discount of 20 
per cent. The £100 that they paid for their stock is now 
worth only £80, but they must be repaid at £100. If we 
were determined to raise the value of Sterling, surely the 
equitable plan would have been to arrange with the holders 
of the Debt to have their rates of interest scaled down by 1 
per cent. Mr. Keynes in a very striking and illuminating 
passage in effect endorses this view. He points out that 
the result of raising the value of Sterling by 10 per cent. is 
that “ we transfer about £1,000,000,000 into the pockets of 
the rentiers out of the pockets of the rest of us, and we increase 
the real burden of the National Debt by some £750,000,000 
(thus wiping out the benefit of all our laborious contributions 
to the Sinking Fund since the War).”’ Mr. Keynes ends this 
portion of his argument by an admirable piece of ironic 
argument in which, like a financial Socrates, he states what 
the Treasury Committee on the Currency ought to have told 
the Government. 

“To begin with, there will be great depression in the export 
industries. This, in itself, will be helpful, since it will produce an 
atmosphere favourable to the reduction of wages. The cost of 
living will fall somewhat. This will be helpful too, because it will 
give you a good argument in favour of reducing wages. Never- 
theless, the cost of living will not fall sufficiently and, consequently, 
the export industries will not be able to reduce their prices 
sufficiently, until wages have fallen in the sheltered industries. 
Now, wages will not fall in the sheltered industries, merely because 
there is unemployment in the unsheltered industries. Therefore, 
you will have to see to it that there is unemployment in the sheltered 
industries also. The way to do this wiil b6 by credit restriction. 
By means of the restriction of credit by the Bank of England, 
you can deliberately intensify unemployment to any required 
degree, until wages do fall. When the process is complete the cost 
of living will have fallen too; and we shall then be, with luck, 
just where we were before we started. 

«We ought to warn you, though perhaps this is going a little 

outside our proper sphere, that it will not be safe politically to 
admit that you are intensifying unemployment deliberately in 
order to reduce wages. Thus you will have to ascribe what is 
happening to every conceivable cause except the true one. We 
estimate that about two years may elapse before it will be safe 
for you to utter in public one single word of truth. By that 
time you will cither be out of office, or the adjustment, somehow 
or other, will have been carried through.’ ” 
Instead, however, of saying this, the Treasury prophets, to 
quote Dr. South’s summary of what happened to Ahab, “sent 
him [the Government] in a compliment to be knocked on the 
head at Ramoth-Gilead.” 

Once more, I would strongly advise my readers to get and 
read this pamphlet, and, having done so, to insist that, 
having taken a wrong step in our effort to reach Parity, we 
must reverse our course im order to obtain a return to Sanity. 
Further, let them help to induce our rulers to learn by means 
of a Royal Commission or other Enquiry what is the nature 
of money and of that “ legal tender” in which we are all 
compelled to pay our debts. Evidently the majority of 
the members of the Cabinet are quite unable to answer the 
question, * What is a pound?” or, if they do answer it, 
answer it even more unintelligibly than did Sir Robert 
Peel. Let them then educate themselves through a Com- 
mission, and incidentally educate the general public. If 
the devotees of Gold are so certain of their case, as they tell 
us they are, they can get, not harm. but good from the Enquiry. 
We opponents of Deflation are not afraid of the event. Why 
should they be ? 

J. Str. Loz STrRacuey. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
Before going on their holidays readers are advised to place 
an order for the Spectator. The journal will be forwarded 
to any address at the following rates :— 


One Month .. a .. 2s. 6d. 
Two Months .. me na. 6 
Three Months as oe ae 


The Publisher, the Sprcraror, 138 York: Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. 
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A NEW COMPETITION 





THE EDITOR OFFERS TWO PRIZES OF £10 EACH, 

THE FIRST FOR AN INSCRIPTION FOR A SUNDIAL 

IN PROSE OR VERSE, THE SECOND FOR AN EPIGRAM 
ON WOMAN IN FOUR LINES OF VERSE. 





RULES FOR COMPETITORS 


1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Now. 27th. 

2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to be 
found on page 344 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the toot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 

6. Envelopes must be addressed : a the Spectator, 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W C. 2 


ry \ TWowW?Ca ae. 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 
Tur Golden Cockerel Press have reprinted The Apology of 
Coliey Cibber. The interest in the theatre is probably more 
personal and keen to-day than it has been for many years; 
and the book makes particularly good reading. Although 
there were only two companies of players when Cibber first 
went on the stage, and two theatres, at Drury Lane and Dorset 
Garden, yet the jealousies of managers and the complications 
of play producing were even more intense than they are now. 
Each company was on the watch for an opportunity of stealing 
a march on the other. Cibber tells how one Saturday the rival 
company to his own announced Hamiet for the coming Tuesday. 
Cibber’s manager at decided that his own company 
should produce Hamlet on Monday. ‘To their dismay, however, 
they found on Monday morning that the rival theatre had heard 
of their scheme: they, too, announced Hamlet for Monday. 
So at noon on Monday Cibber’s company gave up hope of 
playing Hamlet, and determined te act The Old Batchelor 
instead. Only one member of the company knew any part 
in the play, and all the actors had to set to and learn the play 
by four o'clock. Even so, a stumbling performance was 
received well, because the leading actor very skilfully 
played the chief part in imitation of Betterton’s rendering of 
it, and Betterton was in the rival company. This parody of 
another actor seems to have becn considered perfectly per- 
missible, even in a serious performance. 

Cibber was a very shrewd critic of acting and of plays, and 
he left excellent accounts of contemporary acting. When 
he first went on the stage his company inc'uded Betterton, 
Mrs. Bracegirdle and Kynaston. Betterton was famous for 
his Shakespearean parts, and Cibber could not speak highly 
enough of his Hamlet. Apparently even then the stage 
suffered from actors with a “ Shakespearean manner ~ 


once 


seen a Hamlet, perhaps. who on the first appearance 
has thrown himself into all the straining 
vociferation requisite to express rage ond fury, and the house has 
thundered with applause, though the misguided actor was all the 
while (as Shakespeare terms it) tearing a passion into rags . 
the late Mr. Addison, while I sate by him to see this scene acted, 
asked me with surprise if | thought Hamlet should be in so 
violent a passion with the Ghost, which, though it might have 
astonished, it had not provoked him ? For you may observe that 
in this beautiful speech the passion never rives above an almost 
breathless astonishment . and a desire to know what a spirit 
80 seemingly distressed might wish a son to execute towards his 
future quiet This was the light into which Betterton threw this 
scene which he opened with a pause of mute amazement! Then 
rising slowly to a solernn trembling voice, he made the Ghost equally 
terrible to the spectator as to himself! . But alas ! to preserve 
this medium between mouthing and meaning too little, to keep the 
attention more pleasingly awake, by a tempered spirit than by 
mere vehemence of voice, is of all master-strokes of en actor the 
most difficult to reach.” 
* e * * 

Messrs. Harrap are issuing a new edition of Shakespeare 
plays, The Readers’ Shakespeare, edited by Dr. G. B. Harrison 
and Mr. F. H. Pritchard, of which The Merchant of Venice, 


Henry V., and Twelfth Night have appeared. In this series 


“You have 
of his Father's spirit, 


some 


the stage directions and scene headings, which were inserted 
mostly by cighteenth-century editors, have been changed or 





omitted, and remarks and notes rather in Mr. Bernard Shaw's 
manner have been added instead. This: has been done only 
to make the plays more enjoyable for the ordinary reader, 
and not, as the editors carefully point out, for specialists jp 
Elizabethan literature. The notes make interesting reading 
in a frivolous way, but they do not really make it easier to read 
the text intelligently (and this is their purpose), for they tell us 
no more than we can easily understand in any case if we read 
the text aloud. The opening notes to the Merchant of Ven ‘ce, 
for instance, run :— 

* Antonio, the Merchant of Venice, suffers from fits of melancholy, 
He is a good friend, generous and open-hearted, no ladies’ man, g 
hater of Jewish usurers, a merciful odes, and well loved for hig 
genuine qualities. But for all that he is at times prone to regard 
his world with a dull hopelessness, and his company then beccmes 
tedious. This, indeed, is what his friends, Salarino and Salanio 
ere feeling, but, lacking reasonable excuse to go away, they are 
obliged to force a conversation until they can politely take their 
leave.” 

* es a a 

Mr. Robert Blatchford has written a very small book on 
English Prose and How to Write Ii (Methuen). It contains 
some wholesome advice to the very inexperienced, and none 
of it can be harmful. As a writer,” he says, “* you will need 
to learn a lot of words: what is called a * vocabulary. But 
to learn a lot of words and their meanings is not enough: 
you must have a stock of good words, and to that end must 
learn to choose the best.” 

There are no fine distinctions to be learnt from Mr. Blatch- 
ford ; hut a free and confident style is enviable, and this he 
possesses more eminently than many’ writers of virtue. 

* * + * 
Messrs. Methuen publish a very pleasantly informal and 


useful guide to Oxford in Oxford Renowned, by L. Rice- 
Oxley. 

STATELY DEVICES 
English Masques. With an Introduction by H. A. Evans, 


(Blackie. 


2s.) 


TuereE is nothing in this book on English Masques to warn 
the reader that it is not a new book, but a reprint of a volume 
which, we believe, was first published nearly thirty years ago, 
The publishers might have spared an announcement to this 
effect without diminishing the usefulness of Mr. Evans's 
volume. 

The subject is attractive iain to warrant a reissue, or 
an entirely fresh volume. Mr. Evans presented sixteen 
masques (ten of them by Jonson) with a long introduction 
explaining the origin and growth of the masque and defining 
its character. His definition is somewhat narrow, for while 
admitting that the masque developed in complexity, he refused 
to admit that Comus is a masque because Lawes’s music is 
subordinate to Milton’s verse, and there is no body of masquers 
with formal dances. His general definition of the masque is, 
however, met by most of the examples contained in his 
volume more completely than by Milton :— 

‘The masque, then, is a combination, in variable proportions 
of speech, dance, snd song, ut its essential and inveriable feature 
is the presence of a group of dancers, varying in number, but com- 
monly eight, twelve, or sixteen, called Masquers. These masquers 
never take any part in the speaking or in the singing : all they have 
to do is to make an imposing show and to dance. The dances are of 
two kinds: (1) stately figure dances performed by the :mazquers 


alone, and carefully rehearsed beforehand, and commonly distin- 
guished as the Entry, the Main, and the Going-out ; (2) the Revels, 
livelier dances, such as galliards, corantos, and levaltos, danced 


by the masquer with partners of the opposite sex chosen from the 


audience. The Revels were regarded as extras, and are not num- 
bered among the regular masque dances of the programme ; they 
took place after the Main, and were doubtless often kept up for a 
considerable time.” 

Professor Schelling, writing a good deal later than Mr. 
Evans, amplified this definition without destroying it, and 
made it clear that while the masque was an entertainment 
to which songs, dialogue, action, music, scenery and costume 
contributed, the nucleus was always a dance. Further, the 
common development was in the direction of dancing — masque 
led to antimasque and the antimasque brought in the employ- 
ment of professional dancers and the exhibition of skill and 
dramatic invention, in careful opposition to the splendours 
of the royal and noble masquers. 

It was to Jonson that the exaltation of the masque was 
largely due, but Jonson shared the honour with Inigo Jones. 
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Contemporary accounts preserve the splendours of the pagean- 
try: the elaborate descriptions of the inventors and their 
minute stage-directions remain to show how the splendours 
were achieved. Even where the account of the author is 
prief and general, we get a glimpse of the magnificence: 

“The attire of the masquers throughout was most graceful and 

noble ; partaking of the best, both ancient and later figure. The 
colours carnation and silver, enriched both with embroidery and 
lace. The dressing of their heads, feathers and jewels; and so 
excellently ordered to the rest of the habit, as all would suffer under 
any description of the shew. Their performance of all, so magnifi- 
cent and illustrious, that nothing can add to the seal of it, but the 
subscription of their names.” 
The twelve masquers were twelve great lords—conceive the 
splendour! In Jonson’s masque for the young Prince Henry, 
children danced as the * lesser faies * and ** to the amazement 
of all beholders . . . the little Duke was still found in the 
midst of these little dancers.” Prodigality taxed itself to 
sustain the expense of the masque and increase its richness. 
The Masque of Flowers was presented at Whitehall in 1614 in 
honour of the marriage of Robert Carr, and cost Bacon over 
£2,000. This was that Bacon who wrote of these things as 
but toys, yet since Princes would have them it was better they 
should be graced with elegancy than daubed with cost. But 
he goes on with a characteristic sense of the beauty of light, 
colour, movement and order :— 

“Let the scenes abound with light, especially coloured and 
varied, and let the masquers or any other that are to come down 
from the scene, have some motions upon the scene itself before 
their coming down: for it draws the eye strangely and makes it 
with great ploasure to desire to see that it can not perfectly discern.’’ 
But above all splendours the splendour of verse! And it is in 
Jonson that the masque finds its accomplished beauty. Swin- 
burne, Jonson’s chief panegyrist next to himself, half lamented 
this excellence in Jonson, since it distorted and absorbed his 
genius as a dramatist, and his talent as a poet ; but Swinburne 
chose to prefer what ws difficult and harsh in his plays, to 
what was lofty and delightful in his masques. The pure 
lyricism, and the almost unique combination of weight with 
loftiness, which so enchant us in Jonson's poetry are chiefly 
found in his masques ; the lyrics set there as he placed them, 
rising one from another and culminating, for example, in the 
uplifted and uplifting verse of Heroic Virtue :— 

“So should at Fame’s loud sound and Virtue’s sight, 

All dark and envious witchcraft fly the Light... 

I was her parent, and I am her strength. 

Heroic Virtue sinks not under length 

Of years or ages ; but is still the same, 

While he preserves, as when he got Good Fame. 

My daughter then, whose glorious house you seo 

Built all of sounding brass, whose columns be 

Men-making poets, and those well-made men, 

Whose strife it was to have the happiest pen 

Renown them to an after-life, and not 

With pride to scorn the Muse, and die forgot. 

She. that enquireth into all the world, 

And hath about her vaulted palace hurled 

All rumours and reports ws 
Nor is it only in verse of this spacious and grave kind that 
Jonson indulged his genius. The lightness, simplicity and 
delicacy of imagination, for which so many saturnine passages 
in the plays might well be lost, are here exercised with native 
freedom. The famous Epithalamium, with its cunningly 
varied refrain, ending ‘‘ Shine, Hesperus, shine forth, thou 
wished star!” gains from its setting in the masque at Lord 
Haddington’s marriage, as does the scarcely less beautiful 
but less well-known song of the graces at the beginning of this 
stately device. It was in Jonson’s masque that one tendency 
was clearly shown—the tendency to comedy and satire, as in 
Milton another was beginning when the masque died—the 
tendency to pastoral. It began with simple mumming and 
ended with royal sumptuousness ; it began with dumb show 
and ended or drew near its end in Milton’s sublime verse. 

Professor Schelling naturally contemplated the masque 
under a wider aspect than was adopted in this little volume of 
English Masques, and traced its influence upon the drama. Its 
swift decline he attributed to a partly exotic nature, a rigidity 
of form and a growing extravagance, against which the Puritan 
reaction was complete. Bleak and froward natures, haunted 
by sin, could not endure noble pageantry. Even lacking this 
uncompunctious opposition, the masque had another enemy, 
for it was choking with its material resources. Yet the form 
is delightful. With masque and antimasque, with music, 
with modern skill in ballet, and with the fantastic ingenuity 


of some of our recent poets, what might not have been donc in 
a new masque ? What might not yet be done, after so long 
an interval, in succession to Jonson and Campion in the 
uttering of such praise in the sound of the trumpet, and upon 
the lute and harp, in the cymbals of dances and upon the 
strings and pipe, as the Psalmist demanded out of his apprehen- 
sion of the fullness of life ? 


DRYDEN AND POETRY 


Homage to John Dryden. By T. S. Eliot. (Hogarth Press. 
2s. 6d. net.) 
The Character of John Dryden. By Alan Lubbock. (Hogarth 


3s. 6d. net.) 


Press. 


““Wuar is man,” asks Mr. T. S. Eliot, ‘* to decide what poetry 
ei 

And we praise Fate for allowing Mr. Eliot to expose himself, 
The joy of battle rises as we contemplate the question: we 
shall treasure it in mind for another oecasion—when the 
issue is no Jonger Dryden, but Mr. Eliot himsclf. If 
we long for our enemies to write books, it is precisely in the 
hope that we shall reccive from them these casual yet typical 
expressions, these sidelights of Remember, not 
* what is one man to decide . . .°, but * what is man,” man 
the creator of values, the inventor of poetry, in whom the only 
will to poetry, the only enjoyment of poetry, the only canons of 
poetry inhere. 

There is a doctrine (and to some extent Mr. Eliot shares in 
it) that literature is autonomous and the standards of criticism 
must be derived from works of literature. Criticism. then, 
is comparative and historical: instinct, emotion, reiigion, 
morality, use, virtue and truth have no claim to put in their 
Is this man a great artist ? 


Opinion, 


words and declare judgment. 
Examine him and see how far he succeeds in what he set out 
to do, where he stands in the development of technique. 
And here Mr. Eliot shows, in spite of himself, the strange 
assumption on which this theory rests. He is driven to posit 
an Absolute Poetry, independent of man. He is driven to 
declare man’s work greater than man himself. To read the 
crities of this school we might imagine them to be hard-headed, 
cool-blooded creatures of intellect : such is their confession 
and their bearing. Then suddenly we observe their nostalgia 
and worship; they are deifying a thing made with hands. 
If Mr. Eliot is serious in his question, we aflirm to him that man 
is the measure of things, and that even poetry is a human 
activity. Judgment of literature calls for the appHcation of 
ail values; the man who thinks to divorce literature from 
morality or truth makes it unreal. 

But Dryden is an especially hard case for the critic of values 3 
and it is easily intelligible that Mr. Eliot should choose him 
No man in our literature was at ence great 
the same degree as Drvden. No 


out for homage. 
and devoid of purpose to 
man had such large capacities to use in dignifving any subject 
with the chaste and pleasing ornament of style. It is almost 
frightening to conceive the vacuum which was Dryden's soul. 
Let us quote from Mr. Lubbock : 


** He never undertook a task which fashion or interest muyght not 
have offered : so much, though professing to despise it, he confessed. 
And while in this there is nothing peculiar, he shows a rarer symptom 
in his attitude towards these Many others, in their original 
choice of a form to work upon, mn guided more by the 
necessity of earning a living than by their own unfettered taste. 
But those who succeed, those who make something really great out 
of the material submitted to them, one would think, 
without acquiring in the business some affection for that which, 
though foreign in the first place, they have made properly their own. 
Dryden had none of this parental feeling, and remained all his life 
quite uninterested in the forms which he had so distinguished.” 


tusks. 


have he« 


seldk In do s« " 


How, then, does the impression of energy and homogeneity 
self- 
morbid hunger of the 


in his works arise? He was not even ambitious aiter * 
expression”; he had none of that 
individualists, which starts from nowhere and has no aim, 
yet urges them, in the very hurry of their attempt to impose 
themselves, into an unconscious unity of thought, into the 
displaying of their private focus through the multiplicity of 
subjects they deal with. Goethe's mind, in the last analysis, 
but Dryden's was more negative and more 
indifference and 


was such 4 vacuum : 


incredible ; his was the vacuum of equa- 
nimity. 
He could write, with equal energy and force, with an equally 


smooth and athletic idiom, to glorify Cromwell and to glorify 
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Charles. He could turn, with an equal argumentative skill, 
from supporting the Church of England to supporting the 
Church of Rome. Was bawdry demanded? His art was 
fresh and powerful to supply it. Was there a fashion for senti- 
ment and nobility ?. Then Dryden was able to set the mark 
of literature upon that fashion, too. Above all, his lack of 
principle has made him superb in satire. Where indignation 
makes the verse, there will be excesses, and our sympathy will 
be somewhere alienated. But with Dryden the problem was 
still literary ; no man he satirized had stung him to anger or 
jealousy ; tranquilly and freely he devoted himself to satire, 
and his judgments, because they are impersonal, seem to be 
final and beyond dispute. He has the air of generosity and 
thorough fairness in his abuse, and it is the mere play of 
language, no rough appeal to prejudice, that bears the weight 
of persuasion. 

It was necessary that some such man should be born, to 
level our speech, to make it no Jonger flourishing and impetuous, 
but supple and calm ; and we must allow it for truth that in 
the judgment of Dryden the standard is historical and literary. 
So continuous a devotion to mere speech, to the refinement of 
rhetoric, deserves a measure of adoration. It was Dryden who 
first saw in full clarity the greatness of Shakespeare, of 
Chaucer, of Milton; and he accounted them great, not as 
action, or as thought, but as speech. Yet, if we admit that 
the standard for his judgment is literary, we are limiting his 
title to fame and granting him only the most qualified praise. 
Criticism, we said, calls for all values ; and when we can apply 
one value only, then our subject is infinitely poorer for the 
omission of the others. 

It has been asserted that Dryden is himself a great critic- 
Indeed he is not. He could coin admirable phrases of apprecia- 
tion, and his taste helped him to use them where they fitted. 
It seems, at first, an illuminating piece of criticism when we 
come across his judgment of Chaucer—* Here is God's plenty.” 
But we remember that he declared of Shakespeare that he 
* was the man who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. All the images 
of nature were still present to him” ; and, once more of Chau- 
cer, that “he must have been a man of a most wonderful 
comprehensive nature . . . Not a single character has escaped 
him ; and we recognize at last that it is the phrase which has 
excellence, and there is no true judgment. The trouble with 
* pure literary criticism ” is that distinctions cease, and taste 
becomes arbiter. 

Often we can employ the adherent of one superstition in 
destroying another ; and the intellectual heresy in Mr. Eliot 
is almost a virtue when he is attacking the vagueness and 
shabbiness inherent in Romanticism. Mr. Lubbock is temper- 
ate, and comes down upon neither side in any quarrels of 
theory ; as an expositor of Dryden’s failings and powers he is 
very sound, 

ALAN PorTER. 


GREEK RELIGION 


Five Stages of Greek Religion. By Gilbert Murray. A History 
of Greek Religion. By Martin P. Nillson. Translated from 
the Swedish by F. J. Fielden. (Oxford. Clarendon Press. 
10s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. respectively.) 


Tuatr Professor Gilbert Murray is a religious man there can 
be no doubt whatever. One has only to read his Religio 
Grammatici, published some years ago, to learn at once that 
here is no mere analytical expert of the classical schools. He 
has that right simplicity of character which marks the being 
of intuition and spiritual awareness. He believes in, and 
worships something. The lectures here printed may help us 
to discover what that something is. 

The book opens with an anthropological survey of Greek 
religious conceptions—those dim formulations of folk-idea, 
reactions of terror and awe from the surrounding skies, hills, 
woods, and ocean. For Professor Murray conceives that in 
the evolution of religious thought, ** Greece has the triumphant 
if tragic distinction of beginning at the very bottom and 
struggling, however precariously, to the very summits.’ Many 
critics, however, will assail that conception from both sides, 
claiming rather that the Greek religious idea, in its historical 
aspect, begins less primitively, with certain sophistications 
thrown together from the four quarters of the known world, 


———___. 





It will be affirmed that Mycenaean, Cretan, Egyptian, and 
maybe Babylonian refinements on crudest superstition had 
already taken place. And is it yet absolutely known what 
state of growth had been attained by the ideas coming in with 
the northern invaders, those so-called barbarians who were to 
instil new vitality into the Egypt-lazy inhabitants of the 
peninsula ? 

On the other hand, there will not be found wanting critics 
to deny the claim that Greek religious speculation struggled 
“to the very summits.” Those summits we cannot yet see, 
It may be—everything points to it, in spite of the riot of 
democracy—that the next century will bring out the tremep. 
dous potentiality which the last century of scientific speculation 
has aroused in our consciousness. We are awaking again tog 
sense of balance, and are moving along a front on which it jg 
possible—nay, appropriate—to merge the Aristotelian and 
the Platonic approaches. Where, at the highest point of Greek 
religious development, there were conflict and gaps, we are 
now in a position to see the trend of those conflicting methods, 
and to unite them for a more coherent assault on Reality. 

Professor Murray goes on to show how out of the welter of 
ancestor, nature, and element worship, gradually there arose 
standardizations that had all the semblance of an organic 
symbolism. Olympus became populated, and Homer cata- 
logued its divine inhabitants. Local deities were made to 
conform to the Homeric establishment ; but since they re- 
tained their particular provincial practices and features, 
amazing complications arose within the apparently simple 
relationships of the gods. Most of the deities, for instance, 
kept the amours incident to each locality, and these were 
centralized by the incursions of peeples from outlying city 
states to consult the famous oracles or to partake in the mystic 
rites. They brought their stories with them, and so the poly- 
gamous and polyandrous tradition arose. This disreputable 
attribute was bound to lead to confusion, and to lay the seed 
of scepticism in the more critical minds. 

Through the golden age of Pericles, however, the gods were 
protected by the cloak of a superb art which makes us, even 
to-day, almost believers in anthropomorphism. TIfow much 
more convincing must it have been to its contemporaries, 
clarifying, as it did, the obscure but none the less insurgent 
emotions which cradled their patriotism and their religion, 

The ravages of war; the overthrow of the city states; the 
advent of despots ; the apostasy of the dramatists ; and the 
emergence of idealist philosophy ; all these factors contributed 
to a general disillusionment, and clouds rolled up the slopes 
of Olympus. The world was not the bright and splendid place 
it had been in the golden age : it was full of treachery, agony, 
shortcomings. Demagogues swayed the ignorant and credulous 
mobs. To heal the wound, there arose what Professor Murray 
calls the Great Schools of the Fourth Century B.C. They 
brought into Europe for the first time the unsocial and disinte- 
grating doctrine of asceticism. Faith in the State was shaken, 
and men began to look to their individual selves for the voice 
of authority and discipline. Even Plato, most divine and 
intuitive of men, laid an axe to the root of existing society ; 
for the dream city which he created made the world of actuality 
by comparison a thing of little worth. 

There crept into Greek life a figure that might have been a 
friar from the Middle Ages. Antisthenes came to consort with 
the poor and the sick, proclaiming his own low birth, and pour- 
ing out emotional oratory that attacked the fine tradition of 
Reason which had culminated in Plato. Antisthenes was 
followed by his two famous pupils, Diogenes and Zeno, who 
founded the Cynic and Stoic schools respectively. These, with 
the school of Epicurus, were philosophies of renunciation. 
They repudiated the world, and in their several ways pro- 
claimed the mystical inner life of the soul. 

There followed a period of disintegration, which Professor 
Murray calls “* The Failure of Nerve.’ That is his point of 
view, however. We might equally well call it the period of 
Growing Pains ; for we do not look back with such eloquent 
eyes as does he at the figures on Mount Olympus. Search was 
made into the past, and men went for a sign back to the 
elements, to the sun, to the stars. A return to Eastern thought 
was inevitable ; and traffic began in astrology, in Mithraism, 
and in that Gnostic thought which was to attend the birth of 
Christianity. The idea of a Redeemer gained ground ; coloured, 
no doubt, by Plato’s Righteous Man “‘ who shall be scourged, 
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tortured, bound, his eyes burnt out, and at last after suffering 
every evil, shall be impaled or crucified. ” 

So the great age of Homeric religion passed. We now are 
left to wonder whether it ever existed in all the clarity and 
jngenuous objectivity of which Professor Murray would 

yade us. Above all, the great shadow of Eleusis haunts 
our mind, pointing both backwards and forwards to the Kast, 
and giving us a sense that here was no break in the continuity 
of mysterious wisdom and dark fierceness which has attended, 
and always will attend, the religious passion of man. After 
all, did the Greeks have a special and exceptional period of 
rather nineteenth century athletic liberalism, presided over by 
a set of domesticated, literary gods ? 

In religion, as in other life, it is the little things that are 
significant. A study of the undergrowth in the forest of Greek 
religion impresses us more and more with the feeling that the 
primitive beliefs and superstitions of the people—of an 
incredible complexity—never ceased to beat like the sea at 
the shores set by Homeric rationalism ; shaking them, and 
crumbling them, so that never at any special time could their 
boundaries be determined. A life study is necessary for this 
speculation, however, and there is no space here to discuss it 
nor to do justice to this other book by Professor Nillson of the 
University of Lund ; a book of the greatest help to such work. 
It is a masterpiece of its kind, as Sir J. G. Frazer points out in 
his sponsoring preface. The accumulation of material in it is 
enormous, and the way in which it is manipulated is worthy 
of Frazer or Westermarck, those masters of this method of 
anthropological research. 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


Life of Woodrow Wilson. By Josephus Daniels. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 

The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson—College and State. 
By Ray Stannard Baker and William E. Dodd. (Harper 
Bros., New York and London. 30s.) 


(George 


Mr. Danrets’ Life of Woodrow Wilson is not a criticism 
but a panegyric. It may be said, in exculpation, first, that 
Mr. Daniels worked in close friendship with the President 
for years (he was Seerctary of the Navy from 1913 to 1921) 
and never discovered any point of disagreement with his 
Chief, and secondly, that the Life was written under the 
IIe tells us that he wanted 


immediate sense of bercavement. 
to produce a story of the President's life “* which might be 
within the reach of the people while the grief at his passing 
was still poignant.’ Hle praises President Wilson’s zeal 
for finding the right word as the vehicle of his thought, but 
his own use of words is very far from exact. The ecstasy 
of the book does honour to Mr. Daniels’ loyaity, but the reader 
will search it in vain for any explanation of the amazing dis- 
crepancy between the position of power and authority which 
President Wilson enjoyed when he landed in Europe, as the 
author in advanee, so to speak, of the terms of peace, and his 
position when he was repudiated by his countrymen and the 
nation in wiich the Covenant had had its origin alone among 
the Allied and Associated Powers stood aloof from the League. 
Of course the real cause of President Wilson’s collapse is 
implied somewhere in the facts here recorded. We do not 
look in vain for indications ; all we mean is that Mr. Daniels 
nowhere suggests the significance of the events he narrates 
or shows the bearing of President Wilson’s character and 
temperament upon what happened. 

If the League of Nations prospers, as we believe it will, 
for it has already become almost indispensable, and if America 
ultimately joins it nothing will be remembered about President 
Wilson in days to come except that he was the author of 
Ife will be numbered among the great men of 
But we are still too near 


the League. 
the world and the great originators. 
to President Wilson's time and too conscious of the estrange- 
ment from the League of the United States for us not to have 
acutely in mind the tragedy of the President's failure and 
collapse. What was the cause of this failure? It was un- 
e natiomie stated by President Wilson himself in an interview 
published in 1913. He then said: ‘* Universal belief carries 
no weight with me. Another man’s convictions are heard 
through politeness or interest, but they utterly fail to con- 
vince, I claim no moral or intellectual credit for the peculiar 


qualities of my mind, any more than I can claim responsibility 
for my hair or the colour of my eyes.” He was, in fine, 
a law to himself even when this law meant outlawry. In- 
tellectually he was so self-sufficient that he could not—not 
for very long at all events—take anyone into his confidence 
or live in a state of consultation with others. When Americz 
entered the War he recognized for a few easy and splendid 
months that the War was the cause not of a party, but of 
every American. But when the common ardour of the battle- 
field gave place to the contentious babble of the Peace Con- 
ference he was again the intellectual autocrat. He walked 
alone. We firmly believe that all would have gone well 
if he had, in effect, said to his countrymen: ‘ The War was 
the concern of us all and so is the Peace.” He could have 
prevented enmity by bringing with him to Europe a few 
notable representatives of the Republican Party. They 
would have come not as members of the Government, but 
as assessors. Unfortunately he did not understand how to 
placate, and when he returned home he found the nation 
already misunderstanding the Covenant and determined to 
show its resentment by continuing in that misunderstanding. 
Many other facts recorded in this Life might be cited to the 
same effect, as for instance the dismissal of Mr. Lansing, 
who, so far as we can gather, had committed no greater treachery 
than to consult his colleagues of the Cabinet about what 
ought to be done when the President was laid low by an 
illness of which nobody quite understood the nature or the 
gravity. The whole story is even sadder than Mr. Daniels 
seems to think. It is the story of a very high-minded and 
extremely accomplished man wrecked by the one temper- 
mental defect which was born in him and which he did not 
desire to eradicate. 

With this Life we may mention the two volumes of Mr. 
Wilson’s College and State Papers, written between 1875 
and 1913, which have been edited by Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker and Mr. William E. Dodd. Some of the earlier papers 
were hardly worth publishing except from the point of view 
of showing Mr. Wilsen’s development from the neatness 
but ineffectualness of the literary undergraduate to the 
maturity and power of the statesman. ‘The essay that 
interested us most was, curiously enough, written when he 
was at Princeton in 1879. He had then already detected 
the inconveniences and weaknesses of the American political 
system. ‘* We are hampered,” he wrote. * by all that is 
defective in the machinery of responsible Government without 
securing any of the many benefits which would follow upon 
its complete establishment The truth is that the American 
Constitution would have been a great deal better if it had 
been drawn up a few years later. 
British Colonists before the people of this country had set 
the remarkable political example of making the Executive 
directly responsible to Parliament. 


” 


It was composed by CX- 


THE GROWTH OF POWER 


Electricity and the Structure of Matter. By L. Southerns, 
(Oxford Univ. Press. 2s. 6d.) 

The Story of Electricity. By W.F.F.Shearcroft. (Ernest Benn, 
2s. 6d.) 

TueEreE is a very beautiful experiment, familiar to all che mistry 

students, which consists of making a highly concentrated solu- 

tion of a very soluble salt and then adding a minute crystal of 

the salt to the clear solution. At once the equilibrium is 

altered and the whole vessel becomes suddenly filled with 

crystals—the solution is replaced by a solid. 

The development of knowledge regarding electricity ig 
almost ona par. The ancient Greeks knew the property that 
amber (#A\exrpov) has of attracting light objects when briskly 
rubbed, which is an electrical phenomenon ; but for hundreds 
of years no further advances were made, although, as we now 
know, electricity is the basis of all natural processes. All the 
while, however, knowledge was growing in the sciences, and 
the solution, as it were, was becoming concentrated and only 
awaited the addition of the crystal to solidify. In the 
eighteenth century interest in * awakened, 
and towards the end of the century and the beginning of the 
next, the real start was made. The classical experiments of 
Galvani, Volta, Oersted, and others began the crystalliza- 


amber-electricity ” 


tion of knowledge which, in the space of a hundred years, 
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altered the entire course of civilization, and man’s concept of 
the Universe. 

Our very familiarity with electricity makes a survey of our 
dependence on it not a little astonishing. All the rapid forms 
of transport and communication, newspapers, broadcasting, 
lighting, and a vast proportion of industrial and metallurgical 
processes are dependent on electricity entirely or to a con- 
siderable degree. In addition to this there are the very 
valuable and important aids it has afforded medical science, 
of which the X-ray is the most notable among very many. It 
is difficult for a layman to realize what an extraordinary 
adjunct this wonderful ray is to both physician and surgeon 
in diagnosis and in therapeutic treatment, but one may take 
it that many of the developments of modern medicine would 
have been impossible without it, and it seems certain that 
still further advances will be made in the near future. 

The enumeration of the economic applications of electrical 
force would be impossible, even in the space of this whole 
number, and so would its relations to the other sciences, both 
physical and biological. It must suflice to say that we now 
conceive all matter to be constituted of electricity, and hence 
all chemical and physical processes can be treated in common 
terms. This is an exemplification of the paradox that the 
growth of complexity of knowledge is also its simplification, 
which is indeed the aim of science. We cannot hope to 
enunciate the phenomena of the universe in a single formula, 
but we do strive to apprehend and correlate the infinite hap- 
penings therein, till we can state them in simpler and simpler 
forms, so as to be comprehensible to the * finite mind of man. 

The future holdsa brimming cornucopia from which we shall 
win many splendid things, but so much is almost within our 
grasp, and development and discovery appear so rapidly, that 
the role of the scientific prophet is no easy one. No matter 
how bold one may be, one feels that the future will be far 
more wonderful than one has dared to think ; and in all pro- 
bability the man of fifty or sixty years hence will regard the 
first quarter of this century, which appears so brilliant to us, as 
enwrapped in the Stygian gloom of ignorance and superstition, 

The two little books mentioned above sketch in non- 
technical manner the history of this fascinating subject, 
electricity, about which we know so much, yet of whose 
ultimate nature we are completely ignorant. In these days, 
when we are all electricians, whether we manipulate the cat's 
whisker or the car's refractory magneto, or merely switch on 
our reading lamp, the subject cannot fail to be of interest, and 
a knowledge of even its elementary principles of practical 
value. As an introduction to an absorbing field, we could 
hardly do better than recommend these small volumes. The 
first mentioned is fuller and is aided by pleasing illustrations, 
and the second is simpler and more discursive. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


MY HEAD! MY HEAD! (Secker. 5s.) 
Mr. Graves has attempted an imaginative amplification of 
the meagre record of Elisha and the Shunammite woman's 
son, contained in the Book of Kings; while, in the form of a 
series of conversations between the prophet and the woman, 
who is represented as being well educated for her time, he 
offers us also his own explanation of another Biblical problem 
that has long puzzled him—namely, what made it necessary 
for Moses to die on Mount Nebo, and what form his death 
took. The answer given to the riddle of the mysterious birth 
of the Shunammite child is that Elisha himself was its father. 
Mr. Graves’s interpretation of the character of Moses, while 
rejecting the view of him as a mere tyrant, will prove hardly 
more acceptable to old-fashioned students of the Bible. Even 
the modernist, while acknowledging that Mr. Graves has 
written a story which as such is ingenious and not without 
charm, will probably resent his apparent expectation to be 
taken seriously. As a romancer Mr. Graves is acceptable 
enough. As a theorist, however, he has embarked upon 
stormy seas with too frail a craft. Does he really imagine, for 
example, that he has “faced squarely” the question of 
miracles, which he partly whittles down by rationalistic 
explanations, and partly supports by his own not very 
plausible ideas on magic % ‘This compromise may satisfy 
Mr. Graves himself. But it is uot likely to convince many of 
his readers, 


By Robert Graves. 


———e, 


ORVIETO DUST. By Wilfranc Hubbard. (Constable. 16s, 64d.) 
Tuts book contains three tales which Mr. ¢ unninghame. 
Graham, in his preface, recommends to novel readers ag q 
change from their preoccupation with “ the affairs of Chelsea» 
In his opening chapter the author introduces us to a monk 
and a doctor who, living in the little Umbrian town of Ory ieto, 
spend much of their time in affectionate disputation about 
archaeology, philosophy and religion, as well as the training 
of a foundling boy who, having passed his babyhood in the 
monastery, has been adopted by the doctor and his motherly 
housekeeper. In order to offer his friend some possible 
guidance in the child’s education, the monk gives the doctor 
two old manuscripts to read, one recording the history of ay 
ascetic and the other that of an ordinary sensual man. Into 
these two stories Mr. Hubbard has woven a finely imaginatiye 
picture of life in Orvieto in the first and sixth centuries. It jg 
questionable whether these will appeal so strongly to the 
average reader as the opening pages, in which the moder 
friar and doctor, the small boy and housekeeper, are described 
with such exquisite sympathy and humour. But the whole 
book is one of rare charm. 


IN MY ANECDOTAGE, 
Co. 12s. 6d.) 
Or the author of this book, the publishers tell us that he has 
met everyone and been everywhere. He is also, we are assured, 
one of the wittiest raconteurs in London. We can well 
believe it. In a book of nearly 300 pages anecdote follows 
aneedote in what seems sometimes as endless a procession as 
the figures on a moving stairease. Old colonels, old actors, 
old lords, old dignitaries of the Church come before us for 
a moment, amiable, eccentric, pompous, ludicrous, laughing 
or being laughed at, till the little story is finished ; the scene 
one right good fellow or remarkable character 


By W. G. Elliot. (Philip Allan ang 


changes ; 
disappears and another right good fellow or excellent sportsman 
takes his place. Or. often it is the author himself who comes 
before us sometimes as the perpetrator sometimes as the 
victim of the jest, but always amiable, always indefatigably 
witty. And, indeed, they are very amusing, many of these 
good stories, which he tells straight on. anyhow, one after 
another, but always apparently with the same enjoyment; 
and yet somehow, as we read them continuously, with so 
little ** setting,” so little to recall the fleeting mood, they 
bring a sense of melancholy, like the scent of faded flowers, 
It is a book to keep handy and dip into from time to time; 
used in this fashion it will charm and refresh us, especially 
those who care for the best known figures at Eton and Cam- 
bridge in the days of Mr. Elliot's youth. Every story is not 
to be taken au pied de la lettre; we have noticed outwardly 
innocent sentences beneath which aceuracy gives way to 
chaff, and which the profunum vulgus is not intended to per- 
ceive ; a venial fault in a book so kindly and amusing. 


RUSSIA IN DIVISION. By Stephen Graham. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuts is in reality a book of essays about Russia, picturesque 
and informing essays, many of which have already appeared 
in the Times. Mr. Stephen Graham’s conclusions and hopes 
are summed up in the last two chapters—and are of deep 
interest. Employing the terminology of war, he declares that 
the external front of Bolshevism is in Paris and London, or in 
the Border States; but the internal front is the village at 
home. <A setback has been experienced in London and Paris, 
and internal efforts have been redoubled without success. Along 
such railways as are now working Soviet influence is felt 
Five miles from a railway station the traveller finds himsel! 
once more in Old Russia. The War sufferings which turned the 
Russian soldierinto a revolutionary agent are almost forgotten 
and the land-hunger he had for so long experienced is satiated 
He has realized that he cannot cat the earth— however large 
or small a bit of it he possesses. The schools have officially been 
taken away from the Church, and a few hundred Communist 
teachers distributed among tens of thousands of villages. ** These 
young altruists have had very littie success.” ** It was found 


this summer that in almost every case inspected the Com- 
munist teacher had been forced to do some sort of manual 
Jabour in exchange for food, and that when there was a priest 
the village children were being taught by him.” 
the towns has become the great danger. 
feed themselves, and do not wish to do more. 
Mr, Graham thinks the signs are good. 


Famine in 
The peasants can 
Nevertheless, 
‘The sense of the 
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market is in favour of a restored Russia.” As tothe ‘* Moscow 
Junta” of unbelievers “ their just reward is death,” and he hopes 
to see them get justice “ in a full court,” their ‘“ sentence read ” 
with “ proper dignity.” It will then be possible to hope for 
* some sort of United States of Russia,” including self-ruling 
Estonia, Georgia, and the rest, a great sane economic country, 
with a strong central authority. 


FICTION 
ANCESTORS 


The Tree of the Folkungs. By Verner von Ileidenstam: 
(Gyldendal. 2 vols. 12s. net.) 


We view the past through distorting glasses. Rome and 
Greece, flanked by a pyramid, fill all the foreground. Along 
with Christianity from the Mediterranean lands came also 
Mediterranean myths and a reverence for southern virtues 
that have blinded us a little to our more native, more northern 
traditions. Most of us have even forgotten that the Norman 
conquest was a conquest, not by Latin invaders, but by North- 
men. Because civilization moves slowly northward, writers 
are bound to seck their formal culture in the south, and our 
men of letters, since long before the Renaissance even, through 
a descent of classical scholars and romantic poets, have made 
Italy and Greece their Mecea, as much as if we English were in 
fact exiles from the Adriatic. And yet our virtues, and our 
intuitions, both national and literary, are utterly non-Helienic, 
non-Latin. ‘There is something in a frosty day which makes 
our blood tingle happily : Christmas of the holly and mistletoe 
js our festival. And our children take more naturally to Hans 
Andersen and Grimm with their pine trees than to Kingsley’s 
Heroes and olive-groves. 

In M. Verner von Heidenstam’s The Tree of the Folkkungs there 
is a particular northern vigour, common sense, tenderness of 
imagination and spirituality which calls to something inherent 
in the English reader. The book is no more to be called a 
historical novel than are William Morris’s magnificent but all- 
M. von Heidenstam never makes 
Scott’s fault of turning archaeologist and bore. The Tree of 
the Folkungs is a splendid, sweeping story: it tells how a 
Swedish family of viking origin was founded, and how 
Christianity came to Scandinavia. 

Back from plunder on the high seas, laden with a sack of 
treasure, Folke Filbyter makes his home of a shed, sets up 
landmarks, builds a great hall roughly furnished : 

His first care was to provide, not wall-hangings or decorated 
bowls, but twelve white hens end a red ccek . Though his 
thralls could searcely have found a better master, they would readily 
have forgiven him for beating end sterving if only he had borne 


himself somewhat more proudly, marking the distance between 
umself and them. They would have liked him . to spread 


i white cloth on his table and forbid them to eat at it.” 


too-unread prose romances : 


This, by the way, is a characteristic passage. M. von 
Heidenstam continually with one deft hint throws in the 
description of his scene, and the psychological situation too, 
economically and vet convincingly. 

Folke takes a dark-skinned dwarf-girl of the woods to wife, 
and when his sons are grown sends off the two oldest, well- 
equipped, as vikings: but the youngest he keeps at home 
because he is not valiant, but quick of speech and thoughtful. 


How angry is Folke when the first Christian missionary comes 
to his hall, begging. ‘There had been no beggars in Gothland 
till then. But Ingevald, his son, is struck by the Christian 


beggar’s kissing him in return for the blows it is his duty to 
1dminister. And when the boy marries a cold, foreed bride, he 
begins to * brood on life and death and good and evil” until 
when his beautiful, haughty wife dies in giving Folke a grand- 
ton, Ingevald also looses his hold on life. Foike sees him dying 
juite unmoved, he is enchanted with the baby 


was his own flesh and blood, and it did not surprise the thralls 
0 see the former sea-king sit rocking the cradle like a weman . . 
r : : 
they surrounded him... with shouts of laughter when they 
iw how clumsy he was... Nor had they ever heard such 
' ‘ . < ons 
labtes, for their master sang the only songs he knew. They 
ere gloomy war-songs which he had heard the vikings sing as they 
it at thetr oars and the lights of the coast of Frankland twinkled 
4 stant and as tiny as the stars.” 


But the Christian missionary comes again, while the master of 
1, . 
the house is out ploughing, baptizes the dvine Ingevald and 


steals the child. From that time on the old man only lives 
to recover the stolen babe :— 

“There was a hollow in the earthern floor, made by himsel? 
when he sat by the cradle. It made him think of a plundered 
nest and he burst into wailing . . . The thralls threw down their 
picks and spades and joined him to share his grief. It had never 
entered their minds that Folke Filbyter had a heart. And now it 
burned before them with such a flame that their own shrivelled 
hearts were kindled by it.” 

The terrible and unscrupulous old man becomes quite milds 
though never less impressive, as he rides up and down the land 
secking his lost grandchild unavailingly. The years pass. 
His two oldest sons, back from Constantinople, return as 
valiant Christian guards of the new Christian king. The story 
leaps two hundred years, presses on to the days when old rough 
Folke’s descendant Valdemar is King of Sweden, and chivalry 
has come in the train of the new religion, to all Europe. This 
second part of the story of the Folkungs is told with every bit 
as much of that rare combination of delicacy and strength which 
is M. von Heidenstam’s peculiar genius, and the debonair 
Valdemar’s character is portrayed as searchingly and as wholly 
as that of his grandiose ancestor. 

M. Verner von Heidenstam’s name is unfamiliar, although he 
is a Nobel prize-winner, but his power is equal to the great 
compass of the half-traditional, half-imaginative tale he 
tells. The book is full of small dramatic incidents, each perfect 
in itself, yet finding its true place in the whole large scheme of 
action. 
conjure up vivid landscapes, sounds of husbandry and warfare, 


The actual writing is not pretentious, yet able to 


tones of voice and the footsteps and gestures of a vital con- 
course of people. And in the creation of the legendary Folke 
Filbyter, M. von Heidenstam achieves emotional greatness of 
rare order. Not the most cynical, most hardened reader could 
read unmoved of the old decrepit father’s discovery by his 
ambitious sons and grandson: it is heartbreaking in its 
effortless simplicity and as impossible to read dry-eyed as the 
last act of Lear. 

When the autumn evenings come, those who still have leisure 
to enjoy a stirring tale and a moving tale might well keep 
The Tree of the Folkungs at hand. It tears the reader away 
from a perpetual contemplation of one-half of his past, the 
acquired half, to a mighty and invigorating view of the other, 
the northern and natural half. For in most of his characteris- 
tics old Folke Filbyter is the father not alone of a race of 
kings, but also of those unanalysable but historically important 
figures, the English squire and the English gentleman. 

The Shadow Captain. By E. B. and A. A. Knipe. (John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Though the scene of The Shadow Captain 
is New York in the first decade of the eighteenth century, 
this novel is little concerned with the social conditions of the 
infant city. Captain Kidd, the pirate, dominates the whole 
book, and the mystery of his end provides the motive. To 
say more would be unfairly to reveal the central point of the 
story. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


FUNDING INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


Nor the least interesting feature of the present financial 
situation is the fact that there are unmistakable indica- 
tions of progress in the funding of international debts. 
In most respects this is a development to be welcomed, 
inasmuch as it is an ordeal which ali the debtor nations 
of Europe have had in front of them for some years past, 
and it has been pretty generally recognized that there 
could be no real settling down to business, and especially 
to international business, until this ordeal had been 
passed. Moreover, in the case of those countries where 
currencies have still to be stabilized, it is diflicult to see 
how such stabilization can be effected until there is com- 
plete knowledge of the responsibilities which have to be 
faced in the matter of external obligations. Nevertheless, 
while welcoming the fact that the recent negotiations for 
funding Belgium’s Debt to America marks vet another 
milestone on the road to the clearing up of international 
obligations, I think that there are certain aspects of the 
matter, in so far as they are concerned with tne course of 
the American Exchange, which require somewhat clearer 
recognition than they have at present reecived. 
IlucE OBLIGATIONS. 

Without entering upon any detailed history of these 
international War Debts, it may be recalled briefly that, 
including Relief Debts and Accrued Interest, the total 
amount of External War obligations on January Ist last 
was a little over £4,000,000,000, and of that amount the 
larger portion—that is, about £2,236,000,000—was due 
to this country. Of the amount due to us, however, 
757,000,000 was owed by Russia, and the main items, 
apart from the Russian Debt, include £130,000,000 due 
from various Oversea Dominions, £620,000,000 from 
France and £583,000,000 from Italy. At the present 
moment informal negotiations have commenced with 
regard to the amount owed to us by France, and, in view 
of that fact, I am inclined to think that the request made 
by M. Caillaux to the French Press before he departed 
for this country—namely, that they would not embarrass 
him with articles on the subject during his absence— 
might perhaps with advantage have been also tendered 
by our Authorities here to certain sections of the news- 
papers. 

Do.tiar Depts. 

In this short article, however, I am more directly con- 
cerned with that portion of the Debt due to the United 
States, and, because it is a dollar obligation and one, 
therefore, directly affecting the exchange, it may be well 
to speak of the total in terms of American currency. 
According to figures recently supplied by the New York 
Trust Company, the total amount of all the inter-Allied 
Debts to the United States on January Ist last reached 
12,000,000,000 dollars, the items being: Great Britain, 
$4,554,000,000 ; France, $4,138,000,000 ; Italy, 
$2,097,000,000 ; and from other countries, $1,230,000,000. 
Our own Debt to the United States was, of course, 
funded some two years ago, and other countries which 
have funded their Debts are Poland, Finland, Lithuania 
and Hungary, the total, including the British Debt, being 
$4,750,000,000, or about 39} per cent. of the entire 
amount due to America. 

Terms or FunpInc. 

In all of the Agreements hitherto entered into the 
United States has followed pretty much the terms laid 
down in the British Agreements, namely, repayment of 
principal increasing moderately cach year over sixty-two 
years, and interest on the remaining portion of the prin- 
cipal at 3 per cent. for the first ten years and 3} per cent. 
for fifty-two vears thereafter. Interest accrued up to the 
time of the Funding Agreement has been calculated at 
4} per cent. In the case of the recent Belgian Agreement, 
however, America has made one concession by charging 
no interest on the pre-Armistice borrowing. It is cer- 


tainly no greater a concession than Belgium might have 


— 


expected after President Wilson’s undertakings at th, 
Conference in Paris, and I mention the point in passj 
simply because unless, as in the case of Italy, for examp 
“capacity to pay” is taken most carefully into cop. 
sideration, the Belgian settlement would seem to mark 
the limits of concessions to which America is pp. 
pared to go in the matter of these External War Debts, 
In the case of Italy, however, I cannot help thinking that 
both her creditors, namely, the United States and Great 
Britain, will find that her limited capacity to pay wij 
have to be taken very seriously into consideration, 
A Srratn on EXCHANGE. 

In this brief réswmé of the total of International Debts 
due to America I am not concerned with the question of 
the equity or otherwise of the American demands, but 
the point which I think deserves greater recognition than 
it has at present received is the net effect upon the 
American exchange when all these Debts have been 
funded and when, moreover, the full effect of the 3} per 
cent. interest is being felt. According, for example, to 
the details to which I have already referred, as published 
by the New York Trust Company, it is calculated that if 
all the Debts are ultimately funded on terms similar to 
those embodied in the British Agreement, the payments 
will range between $422,000,000 and  $486,000,000 
annually. Taking this figure, say, at $450,000,000, we 
get a total in sterling of about £90,000,000, though that 
will conceivably be a minimum figure in view of the fact 
that all the time the task is imposed upon the debtor 
countries of obtaining the required amount of dollars 
either through the exchanges or through gold shipments, 

A Coxrossan Task. 

When to this fact is joined the consideration of the 
huge sums owed to America on her private loans to 
Europe in recent years, and also the further consideration 
of America’s apparent determination to prevent by high 
tariffs unduly large imports from Europe of goods and 
services, it will be gathered that the financial task before 
Europe in the years to come is stupendous in character. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Securities Firm. 
How far the continued firmness of high-class investment 
stocks must be attributed to expectations of a 4 per cent. 
Bank Rate remains to be seen, but undoubtedly hopes of 
that event, together with the knowledge that investment 
resources will be temporarily increased at the beginning of 
September by large Government disbursements, have helped 
the firmness of British Funds and kindred stocks during the 
past few weeks. Nearly £20,000,000 in Government dividends 
are due for disbursement on September ist, and on the same 
date National War Bonds to the nominal amount of about 
£13,000,000 mature. There is little doubt, however, that a 
good many of these Bonds have been bought up in advance 
of maturity, while even the effect of the Government dividend 
disbursements may, I think, be found to have been partly 
anticipated by the special purchases which have been made 
during recent weeks of Treasury Biils maturing during the 
early days of September. Still, there scems reason to think 
that monetary conditions may be easy during the first few 
days of next month, though, as regards Bank Rate, it is 
necessary to look for other factors than those represented 
by immediate conditions in the short loan market. 
* * * * 
ConpIrIoNnsS IN AMERICA. 

On the Continent of Europe somewhat easicr Mone, 
prevail and during the past weeks the Banks of Norway and 
Denmark have reduced their rate of discount, thougia it must 
be noted that thev are still considerably above the 
prevailing here. The great point of uncertainty, however, 
is the United States, where it is clear that there has been a 
considerable increase in speculative operations in Wall Street, 
while the latest Monthly Review of the National City Bank 
of New York shows a remarkable expansion in Banking Loans. 
Indeed, commenting upon these conditions, the National Cily 
Bank Review says: “ Without further gold imports the 
member banks will be unable to increase their loans in any 
important degres except by resorting to the reserve banks, 
which they are not likely to do unless tempted by higher 
interest rates. It follows that if trade expands in the Fail, 
as now scems probable, rates will be moderately higher.” 
These are points which have to be kept carefully in mind 
when considering the monetary outlook here. 

(Continued on page 344.) 
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vy At Pendine Sands, July 2!st, 
A Captain Malcolm Campbell, driving fy) 
his Sunbeam, broke all records for: 
1 Mile (F.S. Mean) ... 150-766 m.p.h. d 
, 1 Km. (F.S. Mean) ... 150-369 m.p.h. 
f\ The fastest run equalled y 


152:833 Miles per hour 


—the highest speed ever attained 
on land. 
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A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. 
The Society paid £820, while the total 


premiums received were only £418. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society |»: 


Founded 1762. 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No Shareholders. No Commission. 
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“A GREAT NOVEL.”—Observer. 
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By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


Crown 8yo. Price 7/6 net. 

Observer—* A great novel it is the sheer intensity and 
the high level of the treatment of the single passion that gives 
it the effect of a classic. , Every character lives and 
breathes ‘Rachel } Mi irr’ is a giant among novels—one 
to buy, and read again.” 

Be aoe all que: tion a very notable 

e of the characters who does not 

is been turned.” 


and re ‘ead, 
Times Literary Supplement 
book there is not o 
live on in the memory after the last page hi 
Morning Post. 
Bookman.—* One of the greatest of contemporary novels. 
Post. 
Sunday Times.—“ There are great stories which do not belong to 
any gitiiaades time, whose appeal will not be dimmed by the 
passing years. And it will ke very generally admitted that to 


“A remarkable novel.” 


” 
to live, as it assuredly will.” 


Yorkshire -“ Deserves 


this category ‘belong rs that passionate and most moving story 
‘Rachel Marr told in a well-nigh perfect way. . > 
It is impossible not to be caught up in the glamour of it all. 


One’s heart goes out to Rachel in p enrose you have 
one of the great figures of com 

Nation.—“ Most of the ek 
story.” 


Daily Chronicle —" A mastcrpicce.” 


“One of the Best Novels of the Year.” 
A MARRIAGE IN 
CEYLON 
By ISABEL SMITH, 


Author of “ 


edy.” 


ments of greatness will be found in this 














Nevertheless.” 

Price 7/6 net. 
It never flags in interest. Mrs. 
»ved her skill in the treatment of 


Crown 8yo. 
Times Literary Supplement— 
Smith, who has already pr« 


arresting plots, needs no excuse for devoting a whole novel 
to the subject.” 

Sunday Times—*“ Certain of immediate success. . « « A capital 
story, brilliantly told.” 


“A Capital Story.” —T ruth. 


The AMBASSADOR’S 
KISS 


By W. J. LOMAX. 














Crown 8vyo. Price 7/6 net. 


Ficld.—“ Will win Mr. Lomax the thanks of everyone who takes 
it on a holiday in the months to come.” 

Daily net ph— A lively unflagging story.” 

Times.‘ Recounted/ in a pire and polished style.” 

Sunday Times.—“ He can tell a story, * has a fine eye for 
character, and his literary style is unfailingly excellent.” 

Nation.—‘ A fine come ly of er rs. - 





NASH’S 2/6 NOVELS 


Better Printing, Better Paper, and Better Binding than the 
average 7/6 novel. 
Latest Volumes: 
By Anthony Hope. 
By Hall Caine. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 


LIMITED, 


SIMON DALE. 
A SON OF HAGAR. 
THE RIVER. 


EVELEIGH NASH & GRAYSON, 
148 STRAND, LONDON. 
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INDIAN CuRRENCY ComMISSION. 

Quite the most interesting feature of the past week has been 
the announcement from India of the appointment of a Currency 
Commission, having for its chairman Liecut.-Commander 
E. Hilton Young, while other members include Sir Henry 
Strakosch, Sir Norecot Warren (Managing Governor of the 
Imperial Bank of India), and Mr. W. E. Preston, of the Char- 
tered Bank of India. There are also four Indian representa- 
tives, and the Terms of Reference quite wisely are of a 
thoroughly wide character, namely, ‘* to examine and report 
on the Indian exchange and currency system in practice, 
to consider whether any modifications are desirable in the 
interests of India, and to make recommendations.” 


* * * * 


PoInts FoR CONSIDERATION. 


Both from the Terms of Reference and the character of 
the Commission itself, it will be seen that in this great question 
of currency the interests of India are to be placed first and 
foremost. This, of course, is as it should be, for we know how 
much a sound or an unsound currency may affect for good 
or for ill the political and social life of a community and, 
while it is quite true that India is part of the British Empire 
it is equally true that the prosperity of that Empire must always 
depend upon the welfare and well-being of each individual 
Dominion. It is certainly high time that such a Commission 
was appointed, for the decision a few years back to fix the 
rupee at 2s. was obviously founded on a consideration of wholly 
abnormal conditions, and the present position is an ikogical 
and impossible one. Now, however, that the whole position 
is to be overhauled, doubtless with a consideration at close 
quarters of the position both from the London and the Indian 
standpoint, not only the value of the rupee will have to be 
determined, but even such larger questions as to whether it 
is to be linked to sterling or whether India is to go on an 
independent gold standard such as that enjoyed by Canada, 
Australia and South Africa. Nor is it likely that the advan- 
tages of removing the currency control from the hands of 
Government to those of a Central Bank will escape con- 
sideration, for experience has conclusively demonstrated 
that control by a Central Bank rather than by the Government 
is the greatest safeguard against any possible abuses. 1 
hope to return to this subject of the Indian Currency 
Commission on a subsequent occasion. 

A. W. K 
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AKE your motor spirit 

from me and you take 
no risks, for there's not a 
shadow of doubt about 
PRATTS PERFECTION. 
It's a pure “uniform” spirit, 
guaranteed not adulterated 
with any other brand or 
grade. It's the spirit that 
means trouble-free motov- 
ing, day after day, every 
month in the year. And 
I'm always at hand, Sir ; just 
look out for me in my 
golden uniform when your 
tank is getting low, then 
pull up and fill up with 


PRATTS 
ye f; owrme 
PETROL PATROL 
he 
ff 
Seruce 








PRATIS 


ingot ange U  - SPIRIT 
always 


AMOLO- AMERICAN OFF COMPANY, LTO 36 QUETN ANNES CATI, LONOON Bw! 


DA. sof 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Estabiished 1837) 


Funds £18,250,000 





POLICY under the Distinctive 
System of this Institution _ is 
peculiarly adapted for covering the 


increase in Death Duties. 


An Explanatory Leaflet will be sent on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 











EHRMANNS 
FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS. 

This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 
America Cuvee. 

31914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 

Per 96 /- Dozen. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 


Wiite for “ PINK LIST.” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices, 


EHRM ANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


LONDON, 
Please quote “ S.” 











Support Empire Industry. 


URCHASE 


Cleaver of 


your linens from Robinson and 
Beliast. 
Every operation in the production of their linens, 
from the growing of the flax to the weaving and 
bleaching, gives employment to our workpeople. 
Write to-day for our latest Illustrated Linen List, 
No. 40 P, and samples—sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, L1p.. 
IRISH LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 
BELFAST LIVERPOOL 


LONDON 














PARTNERSHIP ASSURANCE. 


Capital is usually required by a firm 
Life 


way of 





on the death of a partner. 
the ideal 


necessary amount. 


Assurance is 
providing the 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 








DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.) 
AUGUST  3ist, SEPTEMBER Ist and 2nd. RONALD COLMAN 
and DORIS KE NYON in ** A THIEF IN PARADISE, 


"and ONRAL ) 
NAGEL in ** CHEAPER TO MARRY,” &c. SEPTEMBER 3rd 
and Sth. RICHARD DIX and JACQU ELINE LOGAN in ** A MAN 
MUST LIVE’; FLORENCE VIDOR in THE MIRAGE"; | 
PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR. AESOP'S FABLE, &c 











‘Spectator’ Competition 
AUGUST 29, 1925 











Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 335) 
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Before 
and After 


Your Holidays 


If you let us clean and press 
your Holiday Wear before 
you go away you will be sure 
of your clothes looking fresh and 
smart. Old suits are comfortable 
and yet look quite well when 
treated by our processes. When 
you come back your Flannels, 
Suits, Hats and Pull-overs can be 
“freshened up” ready for the 
next time you need them, Our 
charges are very modest; we 
only charge 6/6 for treating a 
complete suit, 


Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office and Works:-— 
Hackney Wick, London, E. 9 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. 














Ready to-day 





A Great Autobiography 


MEMOIRS 


by 


SIR ALMERIC FITZROY 


K.C.B., K.C.V.O. 


(late Clerk of the Privy Council) 


In two large handsome volumes, with 32 
illustrations; 42s. net 


Sir Almeric Fitzroy has been for many years 
Clerk to the Privy Council. He has come 
into touch with most of the notable people 
and personalities of our time. These 
memoirs owe their existence to his conviction 
that he is in a position to throw some hight 
upon contemporary history and upon the 
characters and dispositions of those who 
have made it. He exhibits a picture of the 
political struggles of the day in the spheres 
of domestic and international activity, and 
he presents some of the leading actors in this 
fray as they come under his observation. 
The names of more than 1,200 famous 
people are mentioned in this important 
biography. 


London: Hutchinson & Co., 


Paternoster Row 




















Wetted 





BISCUITS 


are a delightful coms 
ination of cris flaky 
iscult and real cheese 
of most delicate and 
refined flavour. They are 
ideal for luncheon or 
dinner. Order a trial tin 
from your stores. 


Made only 4 
CARR& COLE 
CARLISLE 














The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 


for the added 


enjoyment of 


GOLD BLOCK 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/3} 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
3-Ib. Tin 5 5/2 
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At Reduced Winter Fares 


(December-F ebruary) 


INDIA or CEYLON 





100 GUINEAS | RETURN 


” P&O 


‘A visit to India or Ceylon in mid-winter, entailing an absence 
from England of two months or less, will appeal to many people, 
—to those who wish to visit resident friends or relatives; to 
those who would sce the enchantments of architecture with which 
India’s fascinating history has been enriched; to those who, 
loving India, hold the well-founded belief that India to-day— 
political eddies apart—differs but little from the India of c arlier 
days. Ceylon, as a sunny winter resort, has a charm peculiar to 
itself To travel both ways between London and Marseilles by 
the P. & O. Sleeping Car Express will shorten the double journey 
(fare £120) by 13 or 14 days. 


For Illustrated Handbooks “A Winter in India” and “Ceylon 
—an Equatorial Playground,” with special steamer dates and 
cabin plans, apply: 


Pp a . CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE 

} = > ) (F. Tl. GROSVENOR, Manager), 

, © & \ 4 P. & O. HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, 
‘ _ LONDON, S.W. I. 








America 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina 


Regular Sailings from Southampton & Liverpool 
by Magnificently-Appointed Steamers 





R.M S.P. FOR COMFORT AT SEA 


We for Becker §.4—M 


The Royal Mail Line, 


London—adanne House, Moorgate, E.C.2, and America House, C Sereet, S.W.1, 
MANCHESTER. SOUTHAMPTON, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL. 


ee ee ee ee te ee 





ee 








AROUND THE WORLD| 


and 


Sateen CRUIES : 


cape cer nner que ee ee, 





oe 
GO WHERE THE SUN SHIN 


Delightful cruises on famous Canadian Pacific 
Liners. Commencing November, [925, and 
January, 1926. Rates from 


THREE GUINEAS A DAY 
including tours ashore, gratuities, and 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF £STEAMER 


For further particulars write 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
103 Leadenhall Street, ECS," LONDON “opalon 


























"ESARETHUSA” 


TRAINING SHIP & THE SHAFTESBURY 
HOMES 


“SNEED” =£&11,000 


President: H.R. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

10,000 Boys have heen sent to Royal Navy and 
Mercantile Marine. 

9,000 Boys have been trained for Civil Employment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated te 
the British —-<- 

2atrons: 
THEIR MAJESTIES. THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman: 
F. H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee: 
HOWSON F. aaeuese Esq. 
Joint Sccretarie 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND. 


TheShaftesbury Homes & Arethusa’ Training Ship 
184 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 

VICE-ADMIRAL SIR LIONEL HALSEY SAYS! “TI have never seen 
t Arethusa’ excelled. 


1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS V a 

















F AEo The NEW Way 
s to HEARING 


Gives perfect HEARING in all sur- 
pieee eee ewe q Toundings and circumstances, no matter 


1 AT WEMBLEY ' cause, Smal, baht dur — of ah ir afffie- 
1 See BAY 6, AVE. 7,! tion. ma ight, and practically invisi- 
oPelece of Moustn < ble in use for men and women in day or 

S-" evening wear. Used and recommended 
! Near Krivin and ! by Lord Leverhulme, Prof. J. A. Flem- 





t Faravay Gates. § ing, F.R.S., General Booth, and many 
bee eee ee ee 4 distinguished English, American and 
Continental Society leaders. Write, 


95 WIGMORE ST., ’phone or CALI. and ask for “ MEDI- 
LONDON, W.1. CAL OPINIONS.” 





(Back of Selfridge’s.) NO CONSULTATION FEE. 
MAYFAIR 1380. m 
206 Sauchiehall St., M®§R.H.DENTS yy 


Glasgow. 51 King St., 


Manchester. 9 Duke 

St, Cardiff. Look for 

Sign ARDENT — 

te ” s 
arcana By ACOUSTIQUE y 























FRENCH WHITE WINES 
FOR DINNER USE. 


The increasing popularity of these delightful Wines 
encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following: — 





Per doz. Per dez. 

Bottles. 3- Bottles. 
Vin de Graves ene ose eee ons 30/- 17/- 
De. Superieure ae oie 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes one var one 42/- 23/- 
Sauternes Superieure eos £2/- 28/- 


CARRIAGE PAID to any Pee Statio ton in the United Kingdom. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wioe and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET. 





ESTABLISHED 1863. 
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Pleas antly 
vetreshin 
when hot or tired 


On a long tramp there is 
nothing better than an 
*Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastille to 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. They prevent the 
feeling of dryness which 
causes thirst. 


These pastilles have a delicious, 
“ htly acidulous flavour, and their 
ffect is long sustained. They have 
the further advantage that they may 
be taken freely without causing any 
ill effects. 


llenburnys 


Gieciove drt PASTILLES 





YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive 
tin boxes containing 
20z +« + &d. 
402. + «+ 1/3 
8 oz - 


a 
vw 
— 
w 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd, 











To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish; strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 


which causes Baldness. 

sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, 
Chemists, 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheep, spurious imitations under the same orsimilar name. 














PUNCH 


Havana's Best 

To offer Punch Cigars to your 
guest is a tribute to him and evi- 
dence of your own good taste. 
Punch Cigars are made in thirty- 
one distinct sizes. 

Punch Corona size, 2/- each. 

49/6 per box of 25. Everywhere. 


Ezport Enquiries : 
MELBOURNE Hart & Co., London, E.C. 2, 


ee—s 


Actual Length of Cigar 54” 











Prepaid Classified Adbertisements. 








RATES, 
Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ee ee Four Shillings 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) .. -- Two Shillings, 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 


~—— DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—ocecupying the equivalent to 
line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
4. charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 
Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch, 
Files are available at “ The Spectator" Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
13 insertions 5%; 


6 insertions 24%; 
52 insertions 10%. 


26 insertions 743°; 
remittance covering cost of the advertisemer§ 


To ensure insertion, 
cases with the order. 


must be sent in ali 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT, 
THE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 





For Sale and Eo Bet. 
\ ESTON -SUPER- MARE for Health and 


SUPERIOR FLATS TO LET ir 1 beautiful and healthy positions and 











Happiness.— 
urround- 























ings me ind land views), self-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
lence, Rentals (inclusive), £85 "tw £150 arly. No premiums, Fixtures 

free. Apply HE NRY BUTT, Oxford Strect, Weston-super-Mare 
H AR MING “BUNGALOW, well built, all conveniences, 3 bec i. 




















rooms. large sitting room, kitchen, bathroom, usual offices. Attractive 1 n 
amidst pine and ao 1 wood, 500 feet from Welwyn-Knebworth rowi with lf 
acres. Water, Electric Light and ¢ ilable a hed by own carriage drive, 
2 miles Welwyn Statior , Knebworth. 

Appointments, rms Sienié. ore “Wanted. 
———— 





THE HARPUR TRUST, 
EDFORD. 


The POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of thu GIR LS’ MODERN SCHOOL wi 
vacant on Tuesday, h, 19 

The initial poe - of the Head-Mistr 
increments of £25 to £900. The Govern 

Candidates not exceeding 40 years of 


1 become 


£700 a year, rising by annual 
do not provide a residence. 
j : preferred. 





The number of ‘girls in the schoo! last term was 362 (day scholars 350, boarders 12), 
Candidates should send forty-five copies (printed or typed) of thei: plication 
and testimonials (which should not exceed three), on or before Tur sday September 


15th, 1925, to the Clerk of the Harpur Trust, The Harpur Trust Oilice, Bedford, 
from whom any further information can be obtained. 
No personal or other application should be made by or on behalf of any 


to any Member of the Governing Body. 
BE. D. HAY CURRIE, 


The Hary yur Trust Office, Bedford, 
August 7th, 1925. 


-_ 
Cierk, 





(* LON :— There is a vacancy for a DIVISIONAL 
INSPECTOR OF SCHOGLS in the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, CEY LON, 
Candidates should be Honours Graduates, with experience as a Headmaster or as an 
Inspector of Schools, and should have knowledge of modern methods of teaching and 
testing. 
Salary, £600, 


rising by £20 anm Ar pointm« nt will be fog 


a yp Piod of three years ir 





» £900 per annum 


s appointment and for the necessary forms 





Requests for further partic 
of application should be addressed in writing to the Private Secretary (Appointments), 
Colonial Office, 38 Old Queen Street, 8.W. 1. Completed applications should reach 





the Private Secretary not later than October Ist. 








‘bea oe EDUCATED G IR LS.—Unique Training 
in Secretarial Meth nd Six to twelve is ite sick ntial Hostels recome 
mended aad posts after 1ining secured ¢t igh Appointments Department. 


L ugh 
EMPLOYMENT BUREAI AND STUDENTS’ CAREERS AdS5U- 
\ " 


(INCORPORATED), 54 Russell Gguare, W.C. 1, 


CENTRAL 
CLATION « 
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— sf ,ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEG 
Medical and Gniversity Craining. TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON L aan . wrk 





MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W.1. 





THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON OCTOBER Ist. 
Students wishing to enter the Medical School should apply for 


accommodation as early as possible. 


Examinations for the Entrance and University Scholarships 
will be held on September 14th, 15th and 16th. Applications 
must be received not later than September 5th. 


The Medical School is fully equipped for teaching the entire 
curriculum. 


Students are also prepared for the Pre-Medical Examination in 
Chemisiry and Physics. 


Value of Scholarships awarded annually exceeds £1,000. 
Research Funds of over £25,000. 


The teaching staff includes 6 University Professors, 1 University 
Reader, 30 Lecturers, 8 Demonstrators and 4 Tutors. 


Parents and Guardians desiring information and advice with 
regard to the Medical Curriculum should write to the Dean, 
E. L. PEARCE GOULD, M.A., M.D., Ch.M., F.R.C.S., or to the 
School Secretary, R. A. FOLEY. 


g*t*s 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, 1925. 

The SCHOOL is for Final Studies only, and gives a complete curriculum for all the 
Final Eo 

CLINICAL UNITS in Medicine and Surgery are now in operation. The whole-time 
Directors of the Units are responsible for the organization of the te " hing generally, 
but the honorary staff are responsible for the largest share of the teaching in the 
wards and out-Patient Department of the Hospital. A Unit in Obstetric Medicine 
will be established as soon as the new Obstetric Hospital now in course of construction 
is finished. 

FERS.— For the Final Course, 112 guineas if paid in one sum, or 115 guineas paid 
in two instalments of 70 and 45 guineas. 

DENTAL STUDENTS can obtain a complete curriculum at University College, 
University College Hospital, and the Dental Department of University College 
Hospital (the National Dental Hospital, Great Portland Street). This department 
has recently been reorganized and equipped on the highest standard of modern 
requirements, and is admirably adapted for the teaching of Students in the science 
and art of Dental Surgery. 

Forty-seven APPOINTMENTS are open during the year to Students 
appointments to the annual v: vluce of over £500, 

SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and Prizes of the 
awarded annually. 

BUCKNILL SCHOLARSHIP entitles the holder to the course of Intermediate 
Medical Studies at University College and for the Final Studies at the Medical School. 

GOLDSMID EXHIBITLIONS.-Two Exhibitions, the subjects of the Examination 
being Anatomy and Physiology, are awarded annually in July, and entitle to course 
of Final Medical Examinations. 

RECREATIONS.—tThe Athletic Ground of 28 acres is at Perivale, and contains 23 
Tennis Courts, Cricket, Football, and Hockey Grounds. A Gymnasium and Squash 
Racquet Court are installed in the School; while the Asphalt Tennis Court, Fives 
and Racquet Courts at University College can be used by members of the Students’ 
Medical Society. 

All further information and prospectus can be obtained from the Secretary, and 
the Dean can be interviewed at any time by eee nt. 

Dean, Sir GEORGE BLACKER, C.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Vice-Dean, GWYNNE WILLIAMS, M. S., F. RCS. 
Secretary, G. E. ADAMS, F.C.LS. 





RSITY COLLEGE HOS 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 1 
‘Telephone Museum 7026. 


PITAL 











and paid 


value of over £1,000 are 


F.R.CS, 





IVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 

FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

(Medical, Dental, Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments open to Men and 
Women Students.) 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 8th. 
The Courses given at the University, the Royal Infirmary, and other allied Hospitals, 
which contain over 1,000 beds, provide full instruction for the Degree and Diploma 
Examinations in Medicine and Dentistry and for the Diplomas in Public Health, 
Psychological Medicine, Veterinary State Medicine and Pharmacy. There are Halls of 
Residence both for Men and Women Students. In addition to two Entrance Medical 
Scholarships, each of the value of 160 gns., Special Entrance Scholarships are open 
to Women Medical Students, and there are other Entrance Scholarships tenable in 
the Medical School. Full information as to Courses of Study, Fees, &c., will be for- 
warded on application to the Internal Registrar. 








Rectures, Scholarships, &r. 


N* YORK SCHOOL OF FINE 
PARIS ATELIERS, 9 PLACE DES VOSGES. 
Professional Courses in {nterior Architecture and Decoration: Theatee, 
aod Mlustrative Design with Historic Research leading to creative work. 
trips, ete. Instruction in English and French. Visitors weleomed. 
Illustrated Catalogue upon application to Secretary. 
9 PLACK DEs VOSGES, PARIS. 





AND APPLIED ART. 


Costume 
Lectures, 





| ge HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND 

SCHOOL OF MASSAGH, 41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 8.E. 21. 

A residential London College. Preparation for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Ling 
Association, and the Certificates of the Chartered Society of Massage, &c. 

A NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 

Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete ‘I hers’ Training 

(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 


Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, Swimming. anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &c. Three Years’ Course. Prospectus cu applaation, 













| 


DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KE NSING TON, W. > 
Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer - 











Mr. W. H. Ogst Kr fc t ‘ g Scholars s Le 
om the Board of Eaues sy mition conse Precipal, Mie E. aon AWREN em | Grant 

, 

Bops Schools and Colleges. 
$$ 

NAUTICAL TRAINING. 
os THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

H.M.S. ‘ WORCESTER.’ 

Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862. 
Chairman : Right Ion. Vi-couNT INCHCAPE, G.C.M. G. , dc, 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral The Hon, Sir E, FREMANTLE, G.C.B, , &e, 


eo the training of Boys intending to become OFFICERS IN THE MERCANTILE 
MARINE. Two years’ training counts as one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets, 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms, 

Cadetships granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. (under a special scheme of 
entry), also in the R.N.K. Other appointments are for the Royal Indian Marine and 
Bengal Pilot Service. Vacancies for next term, September 24th. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply — 

THE SECRETARY, Thames 
London, E.C, 3. 


i a CASTLE PREPARATORY 

at DREGHORN CASTLE, Colinton, ee. 
Headmaster: 5S. H. OSBORNE, a 

Prepares Boys for Public Schools and hadteeath 


eo * CASTLE UPPER SCHOOL at 


Nautical Training College, 72 Mark Lane, 





SCHOOL 





CRAIGEND 
PARK, Liberton, Midlothian. 
Headmaster; R. W. BURTON, M.C. 
Boys prepared for the U niversities and all Pre Bethany Examinations, 


Prospectuses from Headmasters or the Secrets ary, 17 Rutland Street, 
7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — Recognized by the 
_ Army Council. Magnificent building in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
sea lacing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAY AL CADE TS. 
Head-Master: H. V. PLUM, M.: 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 
containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a fullillustrated description 
of life at the College. —GILEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


QO AKEANDS 8s © H O OL 


TRINITY, JERSEY—CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 


Sir JESSE a Br., Lady BOOT, Lieut. oe Sir E RNEST De 
BRATH, K.c.8., €.1.E., M. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esy., F. 

GEORGE MAC ARTNEY, ,- .B., AND THE Rey. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH 
HEAD-MASTER: Tux’ REV. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.A., PH.D., F.C.S. 
(St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 

GRADUATE STAFF. 
The school stands in Its own magalficent grounds of {5 acres. 
ful climate, healthy situation. Every modern convenience. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE-TIME BOARDERS. 
Apply for Prospectus, &c., to the Head-Master, Dk. MORGAN-SMITH. 


p ALHOUSIE CASTLE, near BONNYRIGG, MIDLOTHIAN, 
will be opened in September as a Boys’ Preparatory School, by K. M. Mylne, 
. (Oxon), late Head-Master, Merchiston Castle Pre paratory School. 


W! LLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET.—Public 
four Houses. Staffed by Oxford and Cambridge Graduates, 
by Army Council. O.T.C., Swimming, ete. Fees, £72—£85 per 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or Clerk, F. LEE 
Wellington, Somerset. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &€ 
Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees £81 Entrance 
Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M. L.A., _Head-Master. 


Edinburgh. 














FOUNDERS: 





Own Farm. Beauti- 
Electric light. 








School in 

Recognized 
annum. —Apply 
MICHELL, 











Ww yENTY- EIGHTH ANNUAL E DITION. — 
ATON'S LIS T OF SCHOOLS. 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and Tutcrs. Crown 8vo, 1,088 pages. 
Price, 5s.; postage, 9d. Contains particulars with illustrations of Ireparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public Schools for Girls, 
Domestic Science, Physical Training and Agricultural Colleges, Secretarial Training 
and Business Colleges, &c., &c. Advice also given, free of all charge.—J. & J 
PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, EC. 4 


Girls’ Schools and Colleges. 














| Pe lathes SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
OODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 


Provost: Rev. F. M. 
S. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON 
Miss K. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150, girls over 14, £180. 
YCHOOL OF 8S. MARY AND 8. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 


kK STAFFORD.—Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 
effered for September. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


| Bee = eRe 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss Wallis. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


T. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 


in the Lake District. Principal—Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


ETHERINGTON, Wrington, Somerset 
PARK, TAUNTON. Head-Mistress 














PUPIL (Lady by birth) would be received a3 Boarder in a 
ra large ‘ Recognised ” School. on the South Coast, to work with others for 
js ton Intermediate Arts, at half fees (60 gns. per annum). Apply at once, Box 
50, King’s Library, St. Leonards. 


fPYHORNBANK SCHOOL, 





MALVERN WELLS, — For Girl. 


Bracing air. Home comforts. Excellent health record.—Principal, Miss Rogers 
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NTWORTH. 
BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A... D.D. 

Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A , London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 ac res, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Sc sholarships. 


Prospectus from the 
wii Bournemouth 


“ Wentworth,” College Road, Pournemouth. 


Schools, Ltd. 


7PUDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED _1850. 


ns Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Principals4 Miss VIOLET M. FIE 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN’ 8S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 milos from London 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Forgign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred ‘trom Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 
ed for advanced examinations and for the Universities if required, 

Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net bali, Tennis, Bathing. 


OURNEMOUTH: KNOLE HALL.—Home Boarding School 


for Girls. Modern Education. Near pines and sea. Splendid health record. 


PRINCIPAL, 
Uollegiate 





KENT. 











—Principal, Miss FAIRBROTHER. 
INDORES JUNIOR SCHOOL, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
A CHILDREN’S HOUSE. Home and outdoor life combined with teach- 


ing on modern lines. Old-world garden, large grounds oreriesting sea. Norland 


trained nurse. Principal : Miss L. A. F REEM AN, N.F. 
_— GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 


Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Public School lincs. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Escort London, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, 
For illustrated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


NMuHE DOWNS SCHOOL SEAF 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 





SEASCALE. 





OR D. 














YH E GRAN G &, BUZAT O NN. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principals: The Misses L. C. DODD, and H.S. HOLLOWAY. 

Bracing climate. Preparation for Matriculation and Intermediate Exams. Large 
Garden, % tennis-courts, swimming bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 

Pribate Tuition, Kr. 
OHN DUXBURY’S ELOCUTION SCHOOL. 


HAROLD HORTON—Voice, ete. 


HARRY DUXBURY—Expression, etc. 
Museum 2386, 


Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1. ‘Tel. : 








Foreign. 


OME.—SIGNORINA BOSCHETTI, M.B.E., receives girls 
leaving school in her CASA DL STUDIO, 82 VIA SAVOIA. Highly recom- 
mended by Mrs. G. M. TREVELYAN, British Italian League, 74 Grosvenor St.,W.1. 


NERMAN LANGUAGE.—Address in Heidelberg can be recom- 
mended. Private tuition by qualified teacher, with board-residence, From Oct, 
Mod, charges. 33 Burcott Road, Surrey. 


ety INEBLEAU, 

Ph.D., Lic, es L Preparation 
UNIVERSITY or SPONSLONS, &c.) EXAMINATIONS. 
Fre ne he lecturer. - Golf, Tennis, Riding.— Write Box 1306, Spectator, York St., 








all taken.—P. R., Purley, 
FRANCE.—Mr. C. Copland Perry, M.A., 
for FOREIGN OFFICE, CONSULAR, and 
Residence French family, 
W.c, 


Two pupils in 














Scholastic Agencies. 


tl aaiadiaeates™ FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
ITORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
CLERGY REC E IVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY und on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PAR 8 by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 


QCHOOLS Ax D z UF 
K 


Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given (free of charge) to parents stating red requirements (kind of school, 
age of pupil, locality | ferred, range of fees, &c.) t 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTL s Y, LTD., 
Scholastic / 
61 CONDUIT STREET, 
Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
“SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence, 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 


ABOUT SCHOOLS, Ay? 
CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
ECONOMY SC HOOLS, &c., 

of charge by 

THRING & CO., 












OR S8. 








Publishers of 





DVICE 

P HOME or on the 

DOMESTIC 

is given free 

MESSKS. GABBITAS, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Tele phone: Re gent 5878. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 

Messrz. Gabbitas, Thring «& Co., are personally acquainted with nearly all School 

Trincipals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 

establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 





— 
_————— 





Anthors, @ppeturiting, &c. 





RexALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. 


Good Stories &e. \ require d. 


, 
Send stamp for prospectus to 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, $.W. 1. 


London, 





i ARN Money by Your Pen. U nique postal course: How 
te write, what to wrile about, where to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 

Booklet free.—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 13 Victoria Stree t, 8.W. 1. 

h hig “WRITING, 10d. per 1,000. Prompt and careful work. 
Also Duplicating —-WEATHERLEY, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, 





Hanta 
| Pep TYPEWRITING of every description carefully 


and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 
1,000.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANE (C), 11 Palmcira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


fF. YPEWRITING.—Neat and accurate work, 1s. 1,000 words, 
Carbon 3d.—CASS, 18 Thurnham Street, Lanc aster. 
‘{\YPEWRITING, Proof-Reading and Revision of MSS., by 


experienced clerk, late London University, MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words,— 
Miss HILL, Monks Risborough, Bucks, 


Botels, Bvdres, Kc. 
ORTREE, ISLE OF SKYE. ROYAL HOTEL. Largest and 


finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea. Within 3 hours’ sail of Kyle 
of Lochalsh. An attractive anJ heslthy Summer Resort. Every comfort. Inter- 
esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Booklet containing 20 
fine views. Moderate Boarding Terms. 
N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel)—ONLY Hotel 

adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; magnificent sea-views every room; Excellent 
culsine, chef; electric light ; Easy reach sea, shops, churches, 
Good safe bathing; Comfortable car for hire. 
Summer and winter scasons, Telephone: 189 
Sidmouth. 


LLAN WATER HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, Stirlingshire. —Excel- 


lent motoring centre for Trossachs, Rob Roy Country Large Garden, Lawn Tennis, 

A THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unique Hotel 

4 eituated amidst finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. Grounds 46 acres; 
N ARINE HOTEL, Gullane, East Lothian.—The finest Golfing 
Centre in Great Britain. Nine Golf Courses within easy reach. Lawn Tennis, 


A‘ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


























gas-tires in bedrooms, 
shady garden. Good garages. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 
































with baths and othe rady antages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 341. Lift. 
Gours, &c. 
Sik HENRY LUNN, LTD 
£9 11 6 GOLF, BELGIAN COAST, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail. 
£15 4 6 MONTREUX, SWISS RIVIERA, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail, 
£15 1 0 BRUNNEN, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Hotels and Rail, 
Illustrated Booklet post free. 
5 H.K. ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, LONDON, N.W.1. 
THIRD WORLD TOUR 
visiting 


| ‘cue BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, JAPAN, CANADA, 
Organized and accompanied by 
N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
leaves London on Noveinber 14th, 
October 3rd, ROMANTIC SPAIN (five weeks). 
November 14th, INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON (four months). 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 








For the Cable, Xr. 
V HOLEMEAL or STONEGROUND FLOUR. 


stones only. Cash with order, 7 Ibs., 3s. 3d., post free. 
BREWHURST MILLING CO., Sussex 





Ground with 
Put up iu strong 
Loxwood, 


cartons.— THE 

OULTRY.—Delicious Roasting Chickens, 7s., 8s. pair. Ducks, 

7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. Large Boiling, 6s. Trussed. Delicious Lutter, 3ib. 6s, 
Postage paid.—Miss DEMPSEY, Poulterer, Rosscarbery, Cork. 

ROWN SHERRY (old-fashion style), 78s. per dozen bottles, 

Sample bottle per post, 7s.—WICKHAM «& CO., LTD., Bideford. Est. 1817; 
















LUM&.—Finest Pershore Egg. 12 Ibs. 4s. 9d., 24 Ibs. 9s., 
48 Ibs. - Victoria, 12 Ibs. 8s. 6d., 24 Ibs. 16s. Gd., 48 Ibs, 32s, 
arriage ps aid. Packa Cash with order. 
HUMP! MPH RE! Y STAN’ Swan Terrace, Evesham. 








Siantiee. 





Ee SCHOOLS.—Use * FLORIGENE ( Regd.) 
fe on all floors during Summer Vacation. Each application allays the dust 
and dirt for a whole term or longer, purifies the air, rainimises infec tion and coughing, 


preserves floors, Greatly saves labour, tim and mon y Easily applied by t ae killed, 
THE “ DUST-ALLAYER ” CO., 4 Vernon Placi Bloomsbury Sq., W 


Est. over 20 years (Government, County and Boro’ Contractors.) 
NSOMNIA is often due to throbbings of the Ear or Head. 
Wonderful relief is found in the “ DORMA"’—a light, comfortable appliance 
which is alinost always able to restore sleep in these Write for particulars to: 
DORMA MANUFACTURING CO., 276 Quadrant Chambers, New Street, Birmingham 
RTIFICIAL SUNLIGHT 


FOR ALL. 
‘““SUNRAY” treatment under skilled supervision, in private and comfortable 
cubicles, ut very low fees, is 


’ given at the 
VICTORIA ORTHOPAEDIC 


CLINIC, 96 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 

YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 

Handsome, novel, Hand-coloured Pottery, Glassware, Trays. Certain 

success assured to purchasers of our Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 

HAND-COLOURED. Beautiful colourings. Big profits. Customer writes : “ Pottery 

supplied was much admired and sold out before anything else. If we had understood 
de:mand beforehand we should have been safe in having quite or e times the 











Cases, 








Victoria 5087. 





amount,” 





Write for details.—“" RAINBOW” POTTERY CO., Dept. * Lindfield, Sussex. 
ee E YOUR OWN BOOKPLAT E.—Yo our own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas fncorporated. Artistic and original work 


from £2 28. Specimens sent free—HENRY b. WARD, 57 Mortimer Streot, 


London, W.1, 
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EADING MUSIC AT. SIGHT taught by an _ expert. 

500 teachers are specialising in this, and many have a _ waitiny list 

of pupil's in consequence.—F REE BOOKLET, write ‘ved S., Cowling Institute, 
71, Altion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.c. 1 


USIC BY MAiL.—Everything in Music—Vocal, Instrumental, 
Educational—British and Foreign—Largest Stock in London.—MU RVOCHS, 
23 Princes Street, Oxford Circus, and 463 Oxford Street, W. 1. 


EEDLEWORK and Mending Bureau.—Work for Sale. Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s and Children’s Underclothing and Household Linens made and 
repaired. Terms Cash. Keferences and Estimates given.—SWORDER, 33 Ware 
Road, Hertford, Herts. 








A REAL SAVING.—WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOATS, Ladies’ 

COSTUMES, &c., guaranteed as new. Descriptive price list free, or send 
garments for free estimate, or we collect.—LONDON T TURNING CO. (Dept. A.), 
16 Chardinore Road, London, N. 16. "Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes also made. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value, 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on, 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer 1At accepted, parcel 
returned post free. est prices pald for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 
otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
3. CANN & CO., 694 Market Strect, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 











OUR House can be cleared quickly of Cockroaches and Black 

bectles by using Blattis, a guaranteed scientifle remedy which has stood 

test of 30 years. Tins 1s, 4d., 23. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free from Sole Makers :— 

HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, or Chemists, BOOTS’ Branches, 
Stores. Larger Sizes ior export, lower rates, 








The 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. SEPTEMBER, 1925. 


ANCIENT EGYPT.—II. 
By Maurice Marteriinck. areoe by Agsesp Sutro. 


SEVEN MONTHS. OF CONSERVATIVE POLIC “ Curto.” 
SECURITY: THE NEXT STEI \ by Han , 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN IRELAND, By “ Macpara.” 
THE CENSORSHIP OF PLAYS. By G. S. Street. 
REVUE AS AN ART-FORM. By Cartes B. Cocuran. 
THE RISE OF THE OF ‘*. IAL CLAS By W. I. Watson. 


A MAT RLS, OF MONEY, MARKETS SND MEN. By Arcutratp Hurp. 
THE KNELL OF THE GREAT HOUSES. By E. ele Kel CitanCELLor, 
THE COAL TRADE AS AN AWFUL EXAMPLE. ‘ LEXOPHILS.” 
ISLAM AND THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE MUSUL MAN. 

By Pont. Min. 


THE SALMON. By W. J. M. Menzies. 
THE TROLL OF TOREBY, By Serma LaGertor. 
MAINLY VICTORIAN. . By St. Joun Apcock. 
CURRENT LITERATURE, By S. M. E tis. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited. 











Contents. September, 1925, net. 
THE SESSION AND THE |} TIES By HAROLD SPENDER 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN ‘EMP LOYED 
y the Right Hon. T. J. MACNAMARA 
AMERICA AND FUNDAMENTAL ISM By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
THE CHURCH UNION MOV Pe IN SC OTL AND 
By Rev. Gat e’ WILSON HARPER | 
GREECE SINCE THE JUNE : REVOLU ON” i 
By = WILLIAM MILLER 
TRANSTORDAN TO-DAY y H. CHARLES WOODS 
THE BALANCE OF POWER IN bales PxAL py 
y J. WALTER COLLINS 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF THE U. y IMMIGRATION 
LAW OF 1924 By KIYO SUE INUI 

IS CHINA MAKING PROGRESS? 
Dr, WILFRED GRENFELL 


By 
GIACOMO BONI: POET OF ARC nf JZOLOGY | 
By Prof. Dott. ana PIOLI | 
PEACE AND THE STATUS Ol y By ROTH WILLIAMS 
MONSIEUR OF FRANCE AND HIS TWO WIVES | 
By ETTA ELWES 




















THE TIMID li ri : By DOUGLAS GORDON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 
LITERARY SU Prt LEMENT: RE VIEWS OF ROOKS 

THE VERGER’S TALE By J. » G. de MONTMORENCY 
September, 1925. 1s. 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


QUEEN’S FOLLY: Chapters XXXII-AXXIV. 
By Stanley J. Weyman. 


JOUN SARGENT. By G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

THE INDIAN PARADOX, 

RHINNS OF O’A: A Short Story. By C. j. Etilis. 

RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS BY AN OLD SCHOOL 
INSPECTOR, By Alfred Perceval! Graves, M.A., F.R.S.L. 

DR. JOHNSON DINES OUT. By Malcolm Letts. 

PASTORALE BASQUE. By Lieut.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. 


PEGASUS AND SANDY: A Dog Story. 
By Major Humfrey Jordan. 

“R. L. S. AND HIS SINE QUA NON”: A Fiith Flashlight from 
Skerryvore. By A. A. B. 
THE LIFE OF DEATH, By William Beebe. 
LITERARY ACROSTIC NO. 31. 


LONDON : SOHN MURRAY. 
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“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
The Dinosaur’s Egg. By Edmund Candler, 
Dead Men’s Tales. By Bennet Copplestone, 
VI. Paul Jones’s Flag. 
Comic Characters in Real Life. By J. B. Priestley 
From the Bush.—II. Jim. By Fundi, 
The Piper of Kerimor. By Kenneth MacNichol, 


George Buchanan. 
By Rev. J. A. Nairn, Litt.D.(Oxon. et Cantab.), 
A Day Ashore. By Captain Basil Taylour, R.N 


Jacatra. By David Hannay, 
From the Outposts.—Fantasia. By Sartek, 
Musings without Method— 
Blackmailing a Government—The Sad Conse. 
quences of Revolution—Should Politicians be 


Dishonest ?—The Spirit of “* Sportsmanship ”! 


“Life would be dull without * Blackwood.” 
“We enjoy every line of * Blackwood.’ ” 
“It is an unfailing source of enjoyment to me.” 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ sent by pest monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months. 


wM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 


45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 




















=| ROUND. TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of tiie Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 
THE SECURITY PACT. 
THE GOLD STANDARD. 
CHINA. 
BRITISH INDUSTRY AND THE FUTURE. 
MOROCCO. 
RELIGION AND SCIENCE IN TENNESSEE. 
THE IRISH SCENE, 1925. 
UNITED KINGDOM: THE MUDDLE OF THE MINES. 
Also Articles from “ Canada,” “ Australia,” “ South Africa,” 
and “ New Zealand.” 


Price 5/- per copy, or 20/- per annum. 
United States & Canada $5 p.a., India Rs.15 p.a., 
unless it is preferred to pay in sterling. Post free. 











= 
fo be obtained through ail Booksellers, Railway Booksiails, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
kind, and in most attractive editions. 


Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 

350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*"Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 


AL ID IPAS 
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Pp. S. KING & SON LTp. ||| METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


||| DAWN O’HARA: The Girl Who Laughed 
CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND — Jf] a ‘Gover and original story wilt s lovable heroine, whose sense 








ABROAD of humour carries her through many difficult situations. 
By C. R. FAY, M.A, late Fellow of Christ’s College, | THE MALARET MYSTERY 
Cambridge, Professor of E -conomic History, U niversity | By OLGA HARTLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
of Toronto. ye Third Edition. With Supple mentary “ All the ingredients of a spicy mystery are here.”"—Daily Mail. 
Chapters dealing with the P rogress of Co-operation in | Novels to Order from your Library 





the United Kingdom to 1918 and Agricultural Co- 


operation in the Canadian West. Demy 8vo. 480 pp. THE REDFIELDS By Grace S. RicHMonD 
Cloth, 15s. THE SLOANE SQUARE MYSTERY By Herserr Apams 
THE GARDEN OF HEALING By Marcverite WILLIAMS 
In the Press. | THE THIRD WARNING By Aucustus Muir 








FINANCIAL RECONSTRUCTION IN CENERAL LITERATURE 


ENGLAND, 1815—1822. | 
By A. W. ACWORTH. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 8s. 6d. | ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE LIFE 


3y RALPH NEVILL. __ Iilustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 





In 1815, as in 1918, England emerged froma great European dale ; 
War, victorious, but with an enormous load of Debt, a dis- A fascinating book _ contrasts the manners and habits of a 


located Budget, and an inconvertible and depreciated paper past age with those of to- 


| aunty. In both cases be y turn of peace was associated | ENGLISH PROSE AND HOW TO 
| with a period of unexampled industrial depression. 
| WRITE IT 


This book represents an attempt to give a short account | By ROBERT BLATCHFORD. 2s. 6d. net 
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ROLLS ROYCE | 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 





His Mayesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon in his Commercial Bulletin states: 


‘The long life of the British car is well known and Made- 

in-England is becoming the hall-mark in the world of 

motoring. Rolls-Royce is the standard by which all must 
be judged’ 


ROLLY ROYCE LTD. 5 


14/ISs;CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, 1. 
Phone: Mayfair 6040 (4 Lines) 











Telegrams: Rolhead Piccy London 
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‘THE cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is 











welcomed by some smokers. ‘The cost is the same 
and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by modern machinery 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


10 for 84 20 for 1/4 
50 for 3/3 
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